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AN ENGLISH ADMIRAL AND AN 
AMERICAN SHRINE 


by 


Jenny Girton Walker 


EARLY two hundred years 
before Lindbergh made his 
goodwill journey by air to 

the Spanish Main, another youn 
American, traveling by sea, reache 
many of the same ports on the 
Caribbean. This pioneer American 
traveler was Lawrence, elder brother 
of George Washington; but the ex- 
pedition which he joined was by no 
means a friendly gesture, for Admiral 
Vernon, its English commander, had 
been instructed to “destroy the 
Spanish settlements in the West 
Indies and to distress their shipping 
by any means whatever.” 

An enduring tie binds England and 
America, however, as the direct 
result of the sincere attachment 
formed between Lawrence Wash- 
ington and the British Admiral, for 
it was this friendship which gave an 
English name to the most honored of 
American shrines, Mount Vernon, 
and gave to Admiral Vernon perhaps 
an even greater memorial than that 
accorded him in Westminster Abbey 


or by the Royal Navy. Towns and 
villages all over the United States, 
whose names follow that of Mount 
Vernon-on-the-Potomac, have con- 
tinued to perpetuate the memorial, 
and just at this time when another 
great monument, the Mount Vernon 
Boulevard, is projected, we Ameri- 
cans may well renew acquaintance 
with this worthy Englishman and 
the circumstances which placed his 
name so enduringly among us. 
Indirectly whatever commemorates 
Admiral Vernon and the West 
Indian campaign of 1740-41, keeps 
in memory also the bravery and 
suffering of our North American 
troops in their first expedition against 
an enemy on another continent.* 
In England, Edward Vernon's 
name is associated with the work and 
development of the Royal Navy 
during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, for he entered it as mid- 
shipman in 1701, was its great hero 
“See “A Recovered Chapter in American History” by Walter 


— Harper's New Monthly Magazine, October, 1896; vol. 93 
p. 753. 
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OF 
ADMIRAL VERNONS 
CAMPAIGN 
IN THE 


WEST INDIES 
1739-1741 


Barbados 


forty years later and its champion 
in and out of Parliament until his 
death in 1757. 

The Vernon family is one of 
ancient lineage,so that back of Mount 
Vernon and the Admiral the name 
can be traced at least to Normandy 
and to one Robert de Vernon of the 
town and district of Vernon in the 
valley of the Seine, who came to 
England with William the Con- 
— One branch of the English 
amily produced “Dorothy Vernon 
of Haddon Hall,” a heroine of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time whom the novelist 
has made more familiar to us than 
her illustrious kinsman. 

Born near the end of the 17th 
century, the boy Edward did not 
live in the stirring times of sea 
adventure which Dorothy Vernon 
saw; but he seems to have insisted 
upon a naval career in spite of the 


fact that his father, Secretary of 
State under William III, wished 
him to become a lawyer. 

The early days of his midshipman 
service were the days of the capture 
of Gibraltar by England and the 
real adventures of Alexander Selkirk 
and Captain Kidd. It was still the 
era of the Spanish treasure ship and 
when Vernon was given service in 
Jamaica and Cuba in 1710, the 
shipping interests of England and 
Spain were clashing in the Indies. 

Misunderstanding and jealousy 
between the two nations increased 
during the first years which he spent 
as a member of Parliament and in 
1739 Vernon became a popular hero 
after declaring that + himself, 
would take Porto Bello—one of 
Spain’s important forts in the Carib- 
bean—if he had but six ships. The 
country demanded war, and Sir 
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MOUNT VERNON-ON-THEPOTOMAC 
(From an old Engraving) 


BARDWELL'S PORTRAIT OF ADMIRAL VERNON, 
FOR WHOM MOUNT VERNON WAS NAMED 


Horace Walpole, Minister of War, 
was not allowed to hesitate long 
before granting Vernon his six ships 
and making him Vice Admiral of 
the Blue and Commander in Chief 
of the West Indies Squadron, with 
orders to sail at once. In Vernon's 
time, long before the American Rev- 
olution, English admirals displayed 
the red, white, and blue, and their 
class was denoted by the color of 
their flags. An admiral of the red 
held the center in an engagement, 
the admiral of the white was in the 
van, and the blue in the rear. 
Porto Bello was a strongly fortified 
town lying on the north side of the 
Isthmus of Darien in what is now 
Panama. Its name came from its 
beautiful harbor where Spanish ships 
left their cargoes and reembarked 


with precious freight from Panama 


and South America. It was said 


that the Spaniards believed the place 
impregnable. It was not completely 
manned when Admiral Vernon ar- 
rived after a voyage of four months, 
and his vigorous attack at close range 


ke 
rab 
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was followed by a speedy victory. 

As the Island of Jamaica belonged 
to England, it became the base of 
Admiral Vernon’s next operations 
in the Caribbean, and there he spent 
several months waiting for re-inforce- 
ments before laying siege to Car- 
tagena, a more formidable stronghold 
than Porto Bello. 

It was at this time that the Ameri- 
can colonies entered the campaign. 
King George II's proclamation of 
war against Spain had been received 
here and America was anxious to 
help. Not only was the King of 
Spain claiming Georgia as one of his 
territories, but questions had been 
raised over the boundaries of Florida 
and Carolina, and there was smoul- 
dering resentment against the attacks 
of Spanish pirates Both on colonial 
shipping and along the coast. Ver- 
non’s victory at Porto Bello had been 
celebrated by public rejoicing in 
Boston and other American cities 
as well as in London. So North 
America readily answered the call 
of King George for troops, sending 
in all 3,600 men.* In some of the 
colonies more men were registered 
for service than were requested. 
Money was also voted, as well as 
provisions, while England was to 
furnish “pay, cloaths, arms, and am- 
munition.” 

Out of the 3,600 men furnished 
by the American colonies four com- 
panies were from Virginia, with 
Lawrence Washington as one of the 
Virginia captains. Lawrence was 
then about twenty-two years old. 

As the governor of Virginia had 
been given the honor of leading the 


*Francis Russell Hart, in “Admirals of the Caribbean,” p. $28, 


lists as follows: Massachusetts, 5 companies; Rhode I 
companies; Connecticut, 2 companies; New York, 5 companies; New 
Jersey, 3 companies; Pennsylvania, 8 companies; Mary . 3 com- 


panies; Virginia, 4 companies; North Carolina, 4 companies. 


American forces, several transports 
filled with northern troops came 
south in October, 1740, to join those 
from Maryland and Virginia. When 
they reached Jamaica early in Decem- 
ber they found Vernon’s squadron 
still expecting re-inforcements from 
England. During the followin 
month Lawrence Washington had 
ample opportunity to make the ac- 
quaintance of his commanding officer. 
Vernon was popular with his men 
and looked after their welfare. He 
was fifty-six years old, blunt, honest, 
and quick to speak, and is described 
as small of stature, but, like Napoleon, 
of commanding presence. 

The auxiliary forces from England 
numbered 27,000 soldiers and sailors, 
and the fleet of 170 vessels was under 
the command of Sir Chaloner Ogle. 
According to Roderick Random (and 
Smollett himself was among the 
sailors), the combined fleet which 
neared Cartagena early in March 
1741 was at least three times as 
great as any that had ever anchored 
in that famous harbor. 

Situated east of Porto Bello on the 
north side of the Gulf of Darien in 
what is now known as Colombia, 
Cartagena was even then 200 years 
old. Its fortifications, built at an 
enormous cost by Philip II, may 
still be seen, as well as the sinister 
torture chamber and judgment room 
of the Spanish inquisition. Behind 
Cartagena was that land which the 
early adventurers knew as El Dorado. 
Another Englishman, Sir Francis 
Drake, had successfully attacked the 
city when Vernon was only two 
years old, but Drake was not able to 
hold it for England. The great 
series of fortifications which military 
engineers have declared unrivaled 
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in design, made approach to the city 
most dangerous, while entrance to the 
inner harbor was practically im- 
possible for the large ships of an 
attacking fleet. 

In spite of this defence, Vernon 
during March captured some of the 
outer forts, others were abandoned 
at his approach, and the Spanish 
flagship was taken. Most interesting 
to us, eight regiments of soldiers 
and marines were landed and made 
an encampment, for these forces in- 
cluded at least 200 Americans with 
Lawrence Washington as one of the 
captains. 

The first camp was exposed to the 
fire of a Spanish battery on the other 
side of the harbor entrance. On the 
night of March 19th a party of 500 
seamen and soldiers, said to have 
been under the command of Captains 
Washington and Murray, landed on 
that shore under the muzzles of a 
masked battery of five guns which 
the men promptly rushed. With 
very little loss they captured the 
main battery, spiked the guns, and 
set the buildings on fire. 

During April General Went- 
worth made an attack upon Fort 
Lazar, a strong fortress which guard- 
ed the city of Cartagena on the land 
side, and attempted to take it by 
storm. The result was disastrous, 
for although the troops fought 
bravely, they were beaten back with 
a loss of 600 out of an attacking force 
of 1,200. Many more died in the 
deadly camp on the blistering sands. 
The wet season added further sick- 
ness, and it was decided by a general 
council of war that the expedition 
must return to Jamaica as soon as 


possible. The fleet left the harbor 


the eighth of May, but so heavy 


had been the losses and so large a 
proportion of the men remainin 
were sick or wounded, that Admira 
Vernon wrote on May 30: “With- 
out the aid of the American troops, 
we could not get our ships to sea.” 
The Americans, themselves, were 
heavy losers, for it is known that 
out of the 500 men from Massachu- 
setts, for instance, only fifty re- 
turned.* 

As the English fleet withdrew 
from Cartagena, Vernon was mak- 
ing plans = the subjugation of 
Cuba and even of Panama. Failing 
to take the former island, the Ad- 
mitral abandoned the idea of an 
attack on Panama and set sail for 
England October 19, 1741. 

Historians and critics have been 
sharply divided in their estimate of 
the ability and conduct of Admiral 
Vernon. Some call him the champion 
of the sailor, others only credit him 
with a desire to talk. Some say he 
was well versed in naval warfare, 
others that “few men so incompe- 
tent have ever trod a quarter-deck.” 
Douglas Ford, one of Vernon’s more 
recent — ints out many 
injustices and says that Vernon was 
even criticized for having the fiery 
spirits allowed the sailors diluted 
with water. The mixture became 
known as “grog” from the nickname 
“Old Grog” which the sailors gave 
the Admiral on account of his habit 
of wearing a coat or cloak of grog- 
ram in bad weather. 

After many months of trying 
service, Lawrence Washington evi- 
dently found much to admire in the 
man whose name he gave to Mount 
Vernon. On May 30, 1741, he 


*Society of Colonial Wars, Mass. Yearbook, 1899. Lists of officers 
and men from Massachusetts. 
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Handy Photo. 


MAIN HALL AT MOUNT VERNON, SHOWING CLOCK ON STAIR 


wrote to his brother Augustine the 
following significant paragraphs: 

“I have remained on Admiral Vernon's 
ship ever since we left Hispaniola, vastly to 
my satisfaction. Our regiment has not 
received that treatment we expected, but I 
am resolved to persevere in the undertaking. 
—War is horrid in fact, but much more so 
in imagination.” 

It was in the year that Lawrence 
set sail for the Caribbean that his 
father, Augustine Washington, had 
conveyed to him 2,500 acres on the 
upper Potomac which included the 
site of Mount Vernon. Nothing 
positive seems to be known about 
the dwelling on the estate at that 
time. Wilstach, the historian, says 
that the first home which had been 
erected on or near the site of the 
present mansion was burned in 
1739 and that probably there re- 
mained only the log cabins of slaves 
and the brick barn which is still 
standing. It is said that Lawrence, 


who, after his return to Virginia, 
was Adjutant General of colonial 
troops in his district, intended to go 
to England and join the regular 
army. But when his marriage to 
Anne Fairfax in 1743 was projected 
and his father died in the same year, 
it seems probable that he remodeled 
or erected the old portion of the 
mansion which still remains, put 
his estate in order to receive his 
bride, and in giving it a name 
selected that of his friend, Edward 
Vernon. 

The corner stone, which was dis- 
covered only a few years ago, may 
well belong to the home erected for a 
bride, for a heart is engraved in the 
center of the stone. Two crossed 
battle axes protect the heart, and 
on either side are the initials “L. W.” 

Lawrence, who had a brilliant 
mind, considerable wealth, and a 
beautiful wife, became a popular 
member of the House of Burgesses, 
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LEFT: LANTERN GIVEN BY ADMIRAL VERNON TO LAWRENCE WASHINGTON 
RIGHT: CORNER STONE AT MOUNT VERNON 


and Mount Vernon, even before it 
passed into the hands of George, his 
younger brother, was a social center. 
It was a tradition in the Washing- 
ton family and is so entered in the 
records of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association, that the lantern which 
hung “in the great passage” was a 
ift from the Admiral to the new 
ome which bore his name. It 
hangs in the passage to-day, having 
been returned by Miss Mary Custis 
Lee after a sojourn at Arlington 
House and the National Museum. 
Admiral Vernon sent also a Porto 
Bello medal and the picture which is 
hanging over the mantel in the West 
Parlor, supposed to represent a part 
of his fleet before Cartagena. 
Although Mount Vernon came 
into George Washington’s possession 
after the death of Lawrence and his 
small daughter in 1752, no one 
knows just what furnishings have 
survived that early date. One book, 
shown in the inventory of George 


Washington's library, holds the eye 
in this connection, since it describes 
the British uniforms of 1742. Per- 
sonal belongings were widely scat- 
tered after Martha Washington’s 
death, and most of those which 
remained in the Washington family 
came there by purchase. The old 
clock on the stairs at Mount Vernon, 
which had belonged to Lawrence 
Washington and much later came 
into the possession of Mrs. Edmonia 
Phelps McClurg, was sent by her to 
the Mount Vernon Association in 
1910. With it she presented a steel 
engraving of Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of Admiral Vernon, and a print 
of the Vernon coat-ofarms. There 
is also at Mount Vernon a plaster 
medallion of the Admiral, and an 
engraving of another portrait of him 
by Bardwell. The few articles men- 
tioned are all that can be seen to 
day at Lawrence Washington's old 
home which are reminiscent of its 
first owner and his English friend. 
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The oil painting of Lawrence, 
which still hung on the wall at 
Mount Vernon when Benson Loss- 
ing visited there, has been preserved 
by the family of John Augustine 
Washington, grand-nephew of the 
General, and now belongs to Mrs. 
Lawrence Washington of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the widow of a Lawrence 
many generations later than the 
subject of the picture. 

Below the portrait now hangs 
Lawrence Washington’s commission 
under the seal of King George II, 
which made him a captain in our 
first A. E. F. It is dated June 9, 
1740. 

Like Lawrence Washington, Ad- 
miral Vernon has no living descend- 
ants, but there are many families, 
even in America, who are proud to 
bear the same family name. Vernons 
were among the first emigrants, and 


one Samuel Vernon of Newport, 
Rhode Island, whose sea trade was 
so extensive that he could lose seven 
ships without flinching, was destined 
to be General Washington’s assistant 
in the war against England as Presi- 
dent of the Continental Navy Board. 

The Vernon gravestones in the 
old Newport burying ground show 
the same coat of arms as that which 
belonged to Admiral Vernon’s 
I of the family. The family 
motto, Ver non semper viret, “Spring 
does not always flourish,”—was 
changed by Admiral Vernon’s ad- 
mirers from negative to positive by 
uniting the -first two words and 
therefore reads, “Vernon always 
flourishes.” In America, at least, 


this is still true, for as long as 
Mount Vernon is honored, Admiral 
Vernon’s name will be remembered 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


OLD FORTRESS AT COLOMBIA, CARTAGENA 
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A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


HE INTERVENING weeks between February first and April fifteenth, 

when the thirty-eighth Continental Congress convenes, bring many respon- 

sibilities to the chapters and their officers. One of the most important is 
the selection and election of delegates and alternates. Chapters entitled to one or 
more delegates should pick with care the women who are of a certainty to represent 
them. The first consideration is whether they will take the responsibility of repre- 
sentation seriously and will attend the sessions with regularity. That means prompt- 
ness and sincere, intelligent participation in the important deliberations. It also 
means a possible sacrifice, for the allurements of the Nation’s capital are manifold 
and, to the infrequent visitor, are often quite irresistible. 

The alternates should be carefully chosen and not selected at random merely 
for the sake of filling up the credential blanks. There must be a reasonable assurance 
from the alternates themselves that they expect to attend Congress or, at least, that 
they will go if required to take the delegates’ places. The function of the alternate 
is to stand ready to fill the depleted ranks and the responsibility should not be minimized. 

Of necessity there are weighty details in connection with chapter representation 
at Continental Congress, and it devolves upon the Regent and Treasurer to see that 
instructions from the Credential Committee are complied with. 

First, be sure that the credential blanks are filled out properly, signed, and 
returned to Washington immediately after the election takes place, whether the 
chapter expects to send representatives or not. Many blanks are returned to Head- 
quarters unsigned, thereby causing much extra work for the credential staff. Send 
promptly for additional cards with which to supply members attending Congress so 
they may have these cards in hand when they come to register. Remember also 
that every communication in the credential envelope is vital and has some distinct 
connection with Continental Congress or the work of the National Society. 

Ascertain for a certainty that all chapter dues are in the hands of the Treasurer- 
General no later than February first and that state dues are promptly remitted to 
the State Treasurer. In short, be assured that every financial obligation is discharged 
before you allow delegates or alternates to present their credentials at Congress. 

Representatives must be supplied with proper identification papers as required 
under credential rulings. Those rulings and the National By-laws ought to be 
carefully studied and every delegate and alternate should be perfectly familiar with 
both. Lack of obvious information.often causes untold embarrassment and cruel 
disappointment to chapter representatives who in good faith appear before the 
Credentials Committee at Continental Congress. Upon those who are but dutifully 
carrying out National rulings, unjust censure is often heaped and bitter feeling 
ensues. All of this is unnecessary if those concerned will only familiarize themselves 
with the requirements. 

In closing, I beg of you, dear Madam Chapter Regent, to urge your members to 
attend Congress as delegates, alternates, and visiting Daughters. What they gain 
in knowledge and inspiration they will give out to their fellow members and you 
will receive immeasurable aid in your own efforts to convey the National spirit to 
your chapter. 

It is the recognition and conscientious discharge of individual responsibility 
that alone assures the successful and proper conduct of affairs at Congress. Every 
loyal Daughter desires harmony and constructive accomplishments. May each 
badge be a solemn pledge to adherence to the high ideals and purposes of our Society. 


Grace H. Brosseau, 
President General. 
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“@he Most Historic Spot in 
New Hampshire 


Received a majority vote of 89 in the N. H. D. A. R. Contest 


CINCINNATI MEMORIAL HALL 
EXETER, N. H. 


HE Ladd-Gilman House erected in 1721 by Nathaniel Ladd. 

In 1752 became the home of Colonel Nicholas Gilman, Sr., 
who was Lieutenant of the First Company of the New Hampshire 
Regiment engaged in the operation around Lake George in 1755; 
Colonel of New Hampshire militia 1776 to 1780; Lieutenant of 
Captain John Langdon’s company of minute men, which marched to 
Saratoga in 1777 to resist the invasion of Burgoyne; Treasurer and 
Receiver General of New Hampshire from 1776 to his death in 1783; 
Continental Loan officer during the war; Member of the Committee 
of Safety. 

Birthplace of John Taylor Gilman (1753-1828). He was Sergeant 
of Captain Hackett’s company of minute men from Exeter to 
Cambridge, Mass., April 21, 1775; member of New Hampshire 
Committee on Claims, 1777; appointed officer of New Hampshire to 
register wounded soldiers; member New Hampshire Legislature, 
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1779, 1781, 1810-11; member of Committee of Safety, 1780; Delegate 
to Hartford Convention, 1780; member of Continental Congress 
from New Hampshire 1781-82; Treasurer of New Hampshire, 1783 
to 1789 and from 1791 to 1794, on commission appointed by Con- 
gress to settle war accounts of the several States; Governor of New 
Hampshire for fourteen terms, 1795-1805 and 18141816. This 
house was the home of Gov. Gilman from 1783 until 1818. 

Birthplace of Nicholas Gilman, Jr. (1755-1814); Captain and 
Adjutant of the Third New Hampshire Continental Line, 1776-1778; 
Senior Deputy Adjutant Genet of the Continental Army on the 
staff of General Washington, 1778 to the close of the war; member 
from New Hampshire of the Constitutional Convention, 1787; 
member of the National House of Representatives, 1789-1797; 
United States Senator from New Hampshire from March 4, 1805 to 
time of his death in 1814. 

Birthplace of Nathaniel Gilman (1759-1847), who succeeded his 
father as Continental Loan officer in 1783; State Senator 1795 and 
1802; Representative, 1804; State Treasurer for eight terms from 
1804 to 1814 inclusive. 

“During the Revolution this building, the home of Colonel 
Nicholas Gilman, Sr., became the State Treasury, the town of Exeter 
then being the seat of State Government, and in the office known as 
the “State Treasury Room” Col. Gilman signed the paper bills of 
credit with which the State and Nation were obliged to carry on the 
war. 

“Here gathered many distinguished military and political char- 
acters of the Revolution, notably General Sullivan, General Nathaniel 
Folsom, Meshech Weare, and many members of the Cincinnati, 
and members of the Provincial Congress and Committee of Safety.” 

The house has been mainly owned and occupied by descendants 
of Colonel Gilman up to 1902 when the New Hampshire Society of 
the Cincinnati purchased the property and “restored it as a memorial 
to the Continental Army, particularly to the New Hampshire 
contingent and to those officers of the Regular Line, who at the 
request of Major General, Baron Von Steuben, and under the leadership 
of Major General John Sullivan assembled in Exeter and founded 
the New Hampshire Society of the Cincinnati.” 

The house is furnished with historic furniture of colonial and 
revolutionary periods, valuable papers, pictures and letters. Here 
every Fourth of July assemble the members of the Cincinnati and 
their guests: to enjoy the beautiful old house and its historic as- 
sociations. 

Mrs. W. B. Fotsom, 
State Historian. 
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Tablet Placed by Ohio Daughters 


HE Daughters of the American Revolution of the State of Ohio 
on September 21, 1928, unveiled a tablet on the site of Fort Laurens, 
in Tuscarawas County, the oldest fort built by militia in the North- 

west Territory in 1778. 

The Ohio Archeological and Historical Society presented the site to the 
Ohio Daughters. 

Citizens of near-by towns, members of the Chapters from Massillon, 
Canton and Akron were present with the school children from Bolivar, 
the nearest town. The children, with their teachers, marched in a body 
from the school buildings a mile away and furnished the patriotic songs for 
the occasion. 

Mrs. O. D. Dailey, State Chairman of Historic Sites, arranged the pro- 
gram, with the assistance of Mrs. M. V. Ream, newly appointed Organizing 
Regentof TuscarawasCounty. 

Mrs. Herbert Backus, our 
State Regent, introduced the 
speakers. Mrs. C. B. Gal 
breth, Secretary of the Ohio 
State Historical and Archeo- 
logical Society, delivered an 
historical address on the 
building of Fort Laurens. 
Mrs. Dailey told of the work 
of the D. A. R. in marking 
historic sites, and read an 
account of the personal ex- 
periences of Ephraim Bates 
when the fort was built. 
This account was attached to 
his pension now in the pen- 
sion records in Washington. 
The tablet was unveiled by 
two boys, descendants of 


Revolutionary i 
ove utio soldiers. TABLET PLACED BY OHIO DAUGHTERS 
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FINANCING OUR ENDORSED SCHOOLS 
By Sarah Corbin Robert 


National Chairman, Committee on Patriotic Education 
(Continued from January Magazine) 


“T'S a strange sight to see a body 
take more interest in you than 
you take in yourself,” de- 

clared a mountain woman to a 

teacher. 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the teachers in our schools. To 
succeed, they must put themselves 
in the place of their pupils, and must 
see the world as they see it. They 
must be both born teachers and born 
mothers. Accustomed to comforts, 
they must endure the hardships of 
the life about them. Teachers in 
our endorsed schools are working 
for as little as $20 per month and 
home. Some women of independent 
means work without pay. They 
share the mountain food, usually no 
butter, and often no sugar but 
sorghum. A 
number of these 
women have 
given from fif- 
teen to twenty- 
five years to this 
cause. 

I asked one 
how long she 
would continue 
her mountain 
work. She an 
swered: “While 
they want us so 
much and need 
us so much, I 


just couldn't 
think of leaving.” 


TYPESETTING IN THE PRINTING OFFICE BY ONE 
OF THE STUDENTS AT BEREA COLLEGE 


I asked another how often she 
came “out.” She replied: “You've 
just come over the road.” Her 
gesture was expressive, “I get out 
usually once a year.” One teacher 
said she had not been away for 
three years. 

In addition to actual work there 
are always anxieties. A fall of rain 
and a rise of the creeks may stop all 
hauling of freight for two or three 
weeks. Needed supplies may not 
come in. The “house mother” must 
plan far in advance for emergencies, 
as well as for every necessity. The 
well known mail order houses are 
her greatest helper, yet one told me 
of sending to one shop after another 
for a utensil which would be a time- 
saver to the girls in the kitchen. 
With more than a week required for 
each exchange of 
letters, such a 
search is dis- 


couraging. 

The ouse 
mother” has the 
responsibility of 
properly feedin 
the pupils, a dif- 
ficult problem 
with the limited 
mountain fare. 
In smaller cen- 
ters with no 
nurse, she is re- 
sponsible for the 
health of the 
pupils. With but 
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one doctor often for an area of 
700 or 800 square miles, and with 
him perhaps a whole day’s journey 
distant, she must recognize the symp- 
toms of the common afflictions, and 
must treat them without profes- 
sional aid. Yet I heard a mountain 
worker say: 

“I love the school and the people. 
If it were not for the necessity of 
getting out to raise money, I would 
just not come out of the mountains 
at all.” 

In the report of her visits to our 
schools last year, a Vice-Chairman 
of this Committee said of the youn 
principal of Tamassee: is 
for one not used to such work, to 
realize the numerous duties of a man 
at the head of a mountain school. 
In the short time that 1 was there, 
Mr. Cain had to drive two girls to 
the county seat for a spelling match, 
cut up the hog they had raised and 
killed, stop leaks in pipes, clean 
leaves from drains affecting electric 
light plant, and patch a tire; but in 
the evening he sat around the fire- 


place with the workers and girls, 
and sang with them.” The mountain 
schools can achieve so much from 
so little, because of such workers as 
these. 

A wrong impression regarding 
scholarships in mountain schools is 
prevalent. The person or chapter 
who presents a scholarship frequently 
believes that an outright gift is 
being made to a mountain child. 
What the scholarship really does is 
to give to that child the opportunity 
of earning his own education. In 
general, the required sum, which 
varies according to location of school, 
character of training provided, and 
length of scholastic year, is the 
smallest amount upon which the 
schools dare undertake the support of 
another pupil. The schools know 
the life from which the pupil has 
come and to which he must return. 
He is accustomed to work and he 
wishes to earn his way. The scholar- 
ship fund is credited to him usually 
in payment for his labor, and he, in 
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turn, pays it to the school for board 
and lodging. There is always an 
overhead expense to the school not 
covered by the scholarship. This 
must be met through other effort. 
The scholarship puts the child in 
touch with someone deeply inter- 
ested in his welfare, gives him a sense 
of responsibility, and arouses his 
pride and ambition. The greater the 
number of scholarships, the greater 
the stability of the school, for it is, 
thereby, assured of the service and 
support of a definite number of 
pupils. 

The three endorsed colleges are 
Berea College of Kentucky, and 
Maryville College and Lincoln Me- 
morial University of Tennessee. Like 
the schools, they must struggle with 
the desperate problem of self-support. 
Since from 60 per cent to 90 per cent 


= 


= 


of their students are mountaineers, 
they must assume the additional 
problem of student help. They must 
provide not only the educational 
courses, but must devise ways for 
their students to earn the instruction. 
The student himself has earned his 
high school training, hence does not 
fear to earn a college course. This 
problem adds tremendously to the 
strain upon college authorities, for 
there must be adjustments of sched- 
ules, proper grading, rating, and 
a of labor, a complicated 

kkeeping, and a careful analysis 
of statistics. The two-or-three-hour 
a-day workers require an entirely 
different schedule from the half-day 
workers. The problem is so great 
that Berea has a Dean of Labor. 
There are more than forty labor 
groups. Recognition of these as an 


VIEW FROM MORTON HALL, A GIRL’S DORMITORY, LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 
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é A PLAY PRESENTED BY MOUNTAIN PUPILS. THEIR COLONIAL COSTUMES WERE MADE FROM CLOTHES 
a SUPPLIED BY THE D. A. R. THE WIGS ARE WHITE STOCKINGS CONVERTED TO THIS USE 


THESE PUPILS LIVE TOO FAR FROM SCHOOL TO WALK THERE 
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integral part of college life comes on 
the annual Labor Day in May when, 
after contests for the chime ringers, 
the broom winders, the window 
washers, the bread molders, the 
repairers of books, or the distributers 
of the college mail, students are 
rewarded for greatest efficiency. 
Maryville 
has de- 
vised in- 
genious 
methods 
of provid- 
ing its 
girls with 
work by 
the manu- 
facturing 
and mark- 
eting of 
advertised 
products. 

The ex- 
tension 
work of the colleges is noteworthy. 
They send demonstration agents, 
lecturers, and moving pictures, far 
into the mountains, A hold short 
term “opportunity schools” for all 
who can come, regardless of previous 
preparation. 

Persons often ask whether ‘the 
schools will, in future, become self- 
supporting and no longer need our 
aid. A few schools have built up 
endowments, but when one realizes 
that the income from the largest of 
these, excluding the colleges, is but 
$6,000 to $7,000 a year it is clear that 
they are far from self-supporting. A 
number of schools have no endow- 
ment whatsoever and must provide 
complete support from year to year. 
In questionnaires answered by the 
schools last year, the executives of 


every one reported that they were 
personally responsible for the raising 
of many thousands of dollars each 
year, the sums varying according to 
the size and the scope of the school. 
The president of one of the endorsed 
colleges said that, to operate under 
present conditions, 80 per cent of his 
time must 
be spent 
in the rais- 
ing of 
funds. 
Scholar- 
ships will 
doubt- 
less be 
needed for 
genera- 
tions to 
come, and 
with the 
increase 
in scholar- 
ships 
comes the need for more buildings, 
and more funds to provide for in- 
creased operating expenses. Many 
of the great universities of the 
country have in recent years made 
drives for endowments of millions 
of dollars. The aim is to improve 
their standards of housing, the beauty 
of their buildings, and the character 
of their instruction. Our schools 
and colleges have the same aspira- 
tions for improvement of standards. 
They are still struggling with the 
problems of barest necessities. Our 
help will be needed far into the 
future. 

In its support of the endorsed 
schools, the Society is helping directly 
in the establishment of a dependable 
American citizenship 
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WASHINGTON BIRTHNIGHT BALLS 


by 


Lois Goodwin Greer 


STATE VICE REGENT, VERMONT 


ODAY Washington's birthday is cele- 

brated in various ways, but in the 

budding days of our Republic our fore- 
fathers were inclined to stick to a more 
conservative form of amusement. They 
chose to celebrate the birth of prominent 
men of that period by giving, shortly fol- 
lowing the close of the Revolutionary War, 
not a birthday, but a birthnight, ball. 

The first ball was given by residents of the 
city of Alexandria, Virginia, and was held 
in Gadsby’s Tavern, one of the famous 
hostelries of that period. It was located 
on the turnpike over which poured the 
stream of trafic from Richmond and the 
south to Philadelphia, then the Capital. 

It was a large three-story brick building 
having twenty rooms and a remarkably good 


Courtesy National Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 


stock of old liquors for its patrons. Mine 
host, however, jealously guarded the reputa- 
tion of his house and frequently posted 
notices to the effect that order and propriety 
would be preserved at all times, and for the 
more effectively carrying this intention 
into execution, he declared that there should 
be no species of gambling whatsoever in the 
tavern. Considering the propensity of the 
times for this form of pleasure we wonder 
that he had a good patronage, but from the 
records it is evident that these restrictions 
did not deter travelers from frequenting 
Mr. Gadsby’s tavern. 

His establishment became the favorite 
stopping place of the distinguished men of 
the country who were journeying to the 
capital, or who sought Washington at his 


ASSEMBLY ROOM FROM GADSBY'S TAVERN, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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home in Mount Vernon, but eight miles 
distant. Therefore, it was quite fitting 
that the first birthnight ball in honor of the 
Father of our Country should be held in 
this tavern, which, like its contemporaries 
was furnished with a spacious assembly 
room. 

Some years ago the assembly room was 
taken from the old tavern and installed in 
the American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It has been furnished in a 
manner appropriate to the period, and is one 
of the most beautiful interiors on that floor. 

It requires no great imagination to conjure 
up the colorful picture of that first birth- 
night ball. The gleaming shoulders, pow- 
dered wigs, and black patches of the ladies 
were a foil for the velvets and satins of the 
opposite sex; there were groups of the most 
famous beauties of the day who distinguished 
themselves by binding their hair with ban- 
deaux upon which were embroidered “Long 
Live the President.” The graceful minuet, 
which Washington led with Mrs. Wash- 
ington, was his favorite dance. The soft 
glow of hundreds of flickering candles, the 
color and beauty, the courtly manners of 
the times and the glamor of coquetry and 
chivalry lent a charm to the scene which 
would be difficult to duplicate today. 

The celebrations became general through- 
out the country, and at length were con- 
sidered national festivities. 


Singularly enough, the last birthnight 
ball which Washington attended was held 
in the same place as the first one given in his 
honor—in the Alexandria Assembly room. 
That year, 1798, his birthday fell on Sunday, 
consequently the next day was celebrated. 
All the belles and beaux of Alexandria and 
the vicinity were invited to participate. 
Tickets for admission, according to the 
newspaper notices, were to be procured at 
the “Barr.” 

The following year, 1799, the Washington 
Society of Alexandria, which always ar- 
ranged these affairs, planned its usual birth- 
night ball in honor of. the country’s most 
distinguished and best loved citizen. The 
note in which Washington declined the 
invitation is interesting for its commentary 
upon the pleasure which the party afforded. 


“Mrs. Washington and I,” it said, “have been 
honored with your polite invitation to the assemblies 
in Alexandria this winter. Thank you for this mark 
of your attention. But alas! our dancing days are no 
more. We wish, however, all those who relish so 
agreeable and innocent an amusement all the pleasure 
the season will afford them.” 


The note was dated at Mount Vernon on 
November the twelfth. On the twelfth of 
December, exactly one month ,later, the 
country was called to mourn the death of 
America’s foremost citizen. 


THE National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
records with deep sorrow the loss by death of two members: 
Mrs. Abbie W. Johnson, of Waterville, Maine, Vice President 
General from 1912 to 1914, who died on July 15, 1928. 
Mrs. Rebecca Buzzell Kendall, of Portland, Maine, Vice President 
General, 1901 to 1903, 1907 to 1909, who died September 20, 1928. 


MARRIAGE BONDS FILED IN MONONGALIA, 
VIRGINIA (NOW WEST VIRGINIA) 


Copied by Thomas Ray Dille 


SECRETARY, SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


PART IV 


The following is a complete list of the 
Marriage Bonds of Monongalia County, 
Virginia (now West Virginia), from 1796 
to 1850. The list runs chronologically. 
The first name is the name of the contracting 
party, the second name under it being the 
female contracting party; the first name to 
the right of said contracting parties being the 
name of the father, mother, or in a few cases 


the name of the deceased husband of the 
female contracting party; and the name to 
the right of the last mentioned persons be- 
ing the name of the bondsman. 


The stars after the name of the parent in 
dicates that they had by written consent 
agreed to the marriage or to a license to be 
issued. 


Date NAMes DAUGHTERS OF Surety 
1820 
Jan. 1 Holland, Allen 
Jan 4 Shaver, John 


Jan. 11 Taylor, Israel 


Baldwin, Nancy............. Baldwin, Benjamin...............Baldwin, William 
Jan. 11 Hamilton, Henry 

Sere Smith, Walter..................Smith, Walter 
Jan. 24 Chesney, William 

Scott, Hannah.............. | Scott, David 
Feb. 12 Barnes, Thomas, Jr. 

Pindall, Elizabeth............ Pindall, Edward**...............Evans, N. 
Feb. 15 Long, Jehu 

Hinkins, Rebecca............Hinkins, Peter................... Chalfant, Solomon 
Feb. 19 Pindall, Levi 

Feb 19 Dent, James Berkshire, Dorcas 

Berkshire, Dorcas . Berkshire, Dorcas................ Berkshire, William 
Mar. 6 Conway, John 

Fleming, Alexander**............Kelly, John W. 
Mar. 6 Kelly, John W. 

Fleming, Rhoda............. Fleming, Benoni F.**.............Conway, John 
Mar. 6 Bolyard, Stephen 

Leach, Benjamin 
Apr. 3. Kelley, Joshua 

Shively, Philip, Jr. 
Apr. 10 Carpenter, John 

Bunner, Mary.......... Hamilton, Archibald 


Apr. 11 Hamilton, Jacob 
Apr. 14 Murphy, Samuel 


Hamilton, Benjamin** 
.Pratt, John** 


Shuttlesworth, Joseph 


Murphy, Pheobe............. Murphy, David................. Murphy, Marshall 
Apr. 19 Gosney, Peter 

Wilson, Humphry B.............. Wilson, Azariah 
Apr. 1 Powell, Amos 

Morgan, Evan 
May 22 Blaney, Jonathan 

McMillen, Susannah..... . ...MecMillen, Robert**............. McCauley, William 
May 23 Brand, James 

Wade, Elizabeth.............Wade, Alexander (Dec'd)...... ... Wade, Elisha 
June 9 Miller, Joseph S. 
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Date 
June 13 
June 14 
June 15 
July 15 
July 31 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 26 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 16 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 26 
Nov. 27 
Nov. 28 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 27 

1821 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 17 


Names 


Lough, John 

Hall, Ann......... 
Holland, Daniel 

Hall, Frances....... 
Hoult, Calder 
Hayhurst, Michell... . . 
Herndon, William 
Stillwell, Rebecca. . . 
Powell, William 

Frum, Mary......... 
Bryan, Abraham 
Meeks, Mary... . 
White, Henry 

Moon, Sarah... .. 
Stephens, Israel 
Trickett, Sarah... . 
Huffman, Philip 
Summers, Aletha...... 
Williams, Foster 


Pritchard, Eleanor....... 


Berkshire, William 
Martin, Ann......... 
Watts, Richard 
Stealey, Catharine... .. 
Welling, John T. 
Culver, Susannah. .... 
Swearingen, Samuel 


Kern, Elizabeth............ 


Bitzer, John 
Martin, Hester... .. 
Shriver, Jacob 


Kern, James 


Guseman, Mary............ 


Davis, Belah 

Harner, Abby...... 
Floyd, William 

Baker, Elizabeth... .. . 


Rapp, Eleanor........ 
Morgan, Sarah....... 


Smith, Hynson 
Bowlby, Catharine. . . 
Gillespie, John W. 
Medsker, Esther... .. . 
Burton, Samuel 
Brown, Anna....... 
Campbell, Edmund 
Fetty, Pheobe..... . 
Zinn, Samuel 
Johnston, Mary... . 
McConkey, David 
Jones, Ann... 


Wade, Elisha 
Davis, Pheobe. . 
Rohr, John 

Wolf, Mary... .. 


DAUGHTERS OF Surety 
Widow of 
Hall, James, (Dec’d).............. Camp, Adam 
David”... Hayhurst, Joseph 
Stillwell, Elias 
. -Mieeke, Thomas®*................ Meeks, Amos 
Moon Abraham**...............Moon, George 
Trickett, Michael 
Summers, Alexander.............. Summers, Alexander 
. Pritchard, Edward**............. Williams, Henry 


es Ray, Thomas P. 
Widow of 
Ere Ray, Thomas P. 
Cooper, John 
Martin, Zephaniah**............. Bitzer, John 
.Bunner, Casper (Dec'd)............Bunner, Reuben 
.Guseman, Godfrey.............. Guseman, Godfrey 
Harner, Philip 
. Baker, Floyd, Michael O. 
Neumam, Althea.................. Mundell, William 
Morgan, Zackquill**............. Morgan, Henry S. 
. Berkshire, William... .......: .....Berkshire, William 
Brown, John**..................Glasscock, Charles 
Johnston, Richard............... Johnston, Thomas 
Davis, Daniel (Dec’d.)............Davis, Ananias 


| John, Mary d 
| 
j Metz, Peter 
‘ Youst, Juliann........... 
Nixon, Jonathan 
Chesney, Azel (Hazel) 
} Ramsey, Nancy........... 
| Martin, John D. a 
Berkshire, Ece 
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Date Names 
Jan. 27 Wells, John 
Keener, Catharine. . 


Feb. 3 Clark, John 

Donaldson, Rebecca. . 
Feb. 20 Arnold, Moses 

Morgan, Mary.... 
Feb. 26 Swearingen, William 

Myers, Eliza....... 
Mar. 5 Lewis, John 

Denny, Elizabeth... . 
Mar. 13 Haddox, Hezekiah 

Thorn, Dorothy... . 
Mar. 15 Waters, John 

Frushour, Elizabeth. ... . 
Mar. 19 Pindall, Thomas C. 

Swearingen, Lurenna........ 
Mar. 26 Chew, John F. 

Foster, Ann Elizabeth......... 
Apr. 15 Cochran, John 

Morgan, Sarah... . 
Apr. 21 Phillips, William 

Adamson, Maria. . 
Apr. 21 Butters, Samuel 

May 7 Summers, Jonathan 

Trickett, Margaret... . 
May 16 Rees, Isaac 

Henderson, Anna... . 
May 19 Floyd, Henry T. 


Cunningham, Nancy... . 
June 2 Irwin, 
June 14 Fimple, Job 


July 11 Doolittle, Moses 
Seamon, Susannah. . 
July 21 McDonald, Isaac 
Thorn, Elizabeth 
July 24 Cox, Isaac 
Aug. 7 Hawkins, Isaiah 
Miller, Jane........ 
Aug. 22 White, Thomas 
Morris, Fanny.............. 
Aug. 17 Dewiez, James F. 
Fleming, Margaret........... 
Aug. 25 Meeks, Amos 
Sept. 3 Reed, James 


Sept. 10 Barb, Moses 

Sept. 11 Shahan, John 

Glendenning, Sarah.......... 


Oct. 6 Machee, Zadock 
Steele, Martha............ 
Oct. 12 Radcliffe, Laban 
Oct. 22 Poe, Jonathan 
Oct. 23 Vickle, Samuel 
Hitchcock, Sarah Ann 
Nov. 14 Culan, William 
Chalfant, Susan 
Nov. 17 Smith, John 
Miller, Jane 


. Steele, Thomas 


. Smith, Richard 


DAUGHTERS OF 


Glendenning, John............. 


Surety 


..Miller, Jacob 


Miller, James 


Morgan, David...... ..Morgan, David 
Myers, Jacob...... . Berkshire, R. 
Denny, Christopher . .Griffey, William 
Hayhurst, Amos 

..Frushour, Christain............... Frushour, John 

. Swearingen, Samuel............... Ray, Thomas P. 

Widow of 
Foster, Aaron...................Ray, Thomas P. 
= Morgan, Joseph.................Landley, Leonard S. 

Adamson, Mary................ Chadwick, James 
Packson, William............4.... Bruen, Elias 
Hoffman, Philip 
Henderson, Robert........ ..Linn, William 

. Cunningham, Robert. . . .Floyd, Henry F. 
Smith, Anthony................. Smith, Anthony 
Hill, Samuel 
Hickman, Joshua 

Seamon, David 
Ford, Thomas 


Fleming, Matthew 
Thomas, William 
Watson, Arthur 


Hess, Peter 


. .Glendenning, George 


Hamilton, Stephen 
Smith, Richard W. 
Rogers, Pierson 
Corye, William 
Woodrow, Abraham 
Miller, Joseph 


Hs 

| 
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Names 


Malone, Thomas 
Tucker, Rebecca. . 
Hibbs, Samuel......... 
Lanham, Benjamin W. 
Travis, Rebecca... ; 
Sparks, William 


Ferrell, Franklin 
McElroy, Thomas 

Doolittle, Anarah........... 
Hawkins, Aaron 
Dicken, Catharine 
Wilson, Abraham 
Mouser, Rebecca 
Means, Jacob 
din 
Satterfield, George 

Gorsuch, Thomas 

Shriver, Susannah.......... 


Leonard, John A. 
Evans, Josima 
Ryan, John 
Lewellen, Nancy 
Jones, Samuel R. 
Anderson, Ruth............. 
Dering, William M. 


Rutherford, Samuel 
Vandergrift, Lydia........ 
Eddy, John 
Tennant, Elizabeth 
Cochran, John 
Morgan, Sarah B............. 
Doolittle, Thomas 
McCausland, Sarah Ann...... 
Bowen, John 

Stewart, Isabella........... 
Barrickman, Jacob 
Stevens, Harry 
Billingsley, Susannah 
Martin, Thomas 


Efaw, M 


Carpenter, Ashmon 
Martin, Emily 
Hoffman, Isaac 
Bettie: 
Nuzum, William 

Wolcott, Sarah.............. 
Beverlin, William D. 
Evans, John M. 

Haney, Mary 
Snodgrass, Jeremiah 
Clayton, Uphamey 


.Rice, Isaac... . 


. .Clouse, Michael 


. Doolittle, Moses. . 


_ Shriver, John (Dec'd.). . . 


.. Vandergrift, Ebenezer 


. Stewart, Daniel 


DAUGHTERS OF 


Tucker, Henry... 


Jones, Samuel. . . 
Evans, Dudley. . 
Hiskell, Sarah. . 

Dicken, John...... 
Mouser, Jacob...... 


Parrish, Edward (Dec'd.)........ 
Anderson, Margery......... 


Glisson, Thomas (Dec'd.).......... 
Watson, Mary (Dec'd.)......... 


Billingsley, William.............. 


(To be continued) 


Surety 


..Dunnington, Allison 


Rice, Isaac 


. Cooper, John 

. .Clouse, Michael 
..Jones, Samuel 
..Ray, Thomas P. 
. Ferrell, Enoch 


Summers, David 


.. Arnett, William 

.. Mouser, Jacob 
..Jones, William 

. Snodgrass, Lemuel 
.. Morgan, Horatio 
. .Parrish, Evans 

. Hickman, Joshua 

. .Lewellen, Samuel 
. Scott, Jacob 


Lazier, Henry 


. .Newman, Samuel 


Cox, John 
Brookover, John 
Laidley, Leonard 
Malone, John 


Stewart, Thomas 


.Ray, Thomas P. 


Billingsley, Francis 
Hoskinson, Elias 


Harrison, Joseph 


. Carpenter, John 


Shuman, John 


.. Wolcott, William 


Wilson, William 
Gray, Christopher 
Snodgrass, Lemuel 


|| 
Date 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 28 
Nov. 30 Bryan, George 
Dec. 19 Wells, Thomas 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 31 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 15 Bussey, Edward tis 
Parrish, Dorcas. . . 
Jan. 17 
Jan. 
Jan. 28 
Mar. 7 
Glisson, Sarah. . . 
Mar. 8 Cook, William M. 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 22 
| McCausland, James.............. 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 29 
May 17 Lees, Jacob 
Harrison, Ann Morris. . 
June + 
June 19 
June 21 
Wolcott, Reuben.............. 
June 22 
July 4 Widow of 
Haney, Charles (Dec'd.)......... 
July 25 


ACTION CONCERNING MEMORIAL TO 
CAROLINE SCOTT HARRISON 


As the minutes of the meetings of the 
National Board of Management published 
in the Magazine must necessarily be brief, 
the presentation of additional facts concern- 
ing the memorial to Caroline Scott Harrison, 
our first President-General, and a bit of the 
historical background may be of interest to 
members throughout the country. 

Nearly a century ago Miami College was 
flourishing in the town of Oxford, Ohio, but 
in it there was no place for the very young 
daughters of the faculty. Therefore, a small 
school was opened directly across the street 
and each professor gave a certain number of 
hours every day to the instruction of the 
children. 

Among them was Caroline, daughter of 
Professor Scott, and as Oxford school 
gradually developed into a college, she re- 
mained as a constant pupil and finally was 
graduated. 

Young Benjamin Harrison became a 
student at Miami College and there met 
Caroline Scott. The courtship and marriage 
of the two popular young people became a 
part of the annals of Oxford town. 

As time went on Oxford College became 
independent, and finally divorcing itself 
from its parent, Miami, became a separate 
institution for the education of women. 

Until very recently it maintained a fine 
reputation and had a high scholastic standard. 
Then lack of funds became a handicap and 
expenses had to be reduced to the minimum. 
As a consequence, the students could not 
obtain teachers’ certificates because the 
Board of Education deemed the college not 
up to standard requirements. 

The faculty made a brave struggle to 
carry on in the face of discouraging condi- 
tions, but finally, with colors still aloft, 
Oxford went down to defeat and a few 
months ago closed its doors forever. 

Then Miami University came to the 
rescue and virtually took back for care and 
protection its own child. Knowing the 
interest and the efforts the Daughters of the 
American Revolution had put forth to raise 
money for a dormitory at Oxford College, 


the trustees of Miami made the following 
proposition : 

That they would rehabilitate the main 
building of the old group in which the 
school started, using the original foundations 
and incorporating the corner stone laid by 
the Society in 1926 for the proposed new 
dormitory. A veranda with colonial pillars 
would be added, the building made modern 
in every respect, with a commodious loung- 
ing room, and when completed would be 
used as the music department for the girls 
and a social center as well. 

Toward the restoration cost the Trustees 
offered to accept whatever sum the Daughters 
were willing to contribute and to add thereto 
the necessary amount for the completion of 
the repairs. 

Immediate action upon the offer of the 
Trustees of Miami University was necessary 
owing to the imperativeness of starting 
upon the alterations without further delay. 

Therefore, the National Board of Manage- 
ment at its meeting held October 31st last, 
voted to accept the offer of the Trustees 
and to turn over an amount not to exceed 
$65,000; this to be cared for by cash on 
hand in the bank and the chapter pledges 
for 1928. 

The proposition of the Board was promptly 
accepted and the Trustees have with keen 
interest entered into the memorial plans. 
They estimate that in addition to the $65,000 
voted by the Board they will spend from 
$50,000 to $75,000 in order to have a suitable 
and worthy building. 

There are many and obvious advantages in 
this disposition of the Memorial to Caroline 
Scott Harrison, upon which the Daughters 
have so long centered attention and effort. 

The Society is relieved of the burden of 
raising an additional $35,000, which would 
have been necessary had the original inten- 
tion been carried out of erecting a complete 
dormitory at a cost of $100,000. 

The care and upkeep of the building and 
grounds will be assumed by Miami Univer- 
sity and the Daughters will thus be relieved 
of the heavy responsibilities which usually 
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devolve upon the sponsors of any memorial. 

The identity of the Society will in no way 
be overshadowed or lost, for the building is 
to be known as “The D. A. R. Memorial to 
Caroline Scott Harrison.” The Oxford 
Caroline Scott Chapter of that city will also 
be privileged to hold its meetings in the 
building. 

When the Twenty-first Annual Ohio 
State Conference adopted resolutions to 
present the question of a memorial to the 
first President General, the following clause 
was inserted in same: 

“Whereas, at the Twenty-first Conference 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of Ohio, held in Columbus, March 16th, 
17th, and 18th, the proposal to create a 
memorial to our first President-General, 
Caroline Scott Harrison, was favorably con- 
sidered and recommended to be made a 
national movement, and 

“Whereas, to do this adequately the sum 
of $100,000 will be asked, with a proviso 
that any gift of money from the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution to Oxford will, if Oxford College 


for Women amalgamates with any other 
institution or for any reason forfeits the 
charter from the State, said money shall be 
returned to the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution to be used as a 
memorial to Caroline Scott Harrison, our 
first President-General ; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the Ohio 
Daughters of the American Revolution ask 
of the National Board favorable consideration 
of the proposed memorial, and that it be 
brought before Congress.” 

Thus, when Miami took over Oxford 
College the fund automatically reverted to 
the National Society for disposition; and 
deeming it wise and fitting that the memorial 
should be placed in the city of Oxford and 
not diverted to another site or purpose, the 
National Board of Management felt justified 
in this emergencyin taking action as outlined. 

While the memorial to Caroline Scott 
Harrison will remain amidst the scenes of her 
girlhood activities, the spirit of her fine 
womanhood will forever rest as a benediction 
upon the Society upon which she shed her 
gracious influence. 


D. A. R. Movie Guide 


4 i following films are recommended by Mrs. N. D. Chapman, National Chairman Better 


Films Committee. 


Alias Jimmy Valentine—M. G. M. Intensely interesting detective story with happy ending— 
showing the ennobling influence of love over hardened criminals. Adults. 


Flying Fleet, The—M. G. M.—Ramon Navarro in a clean, wholesome, educational picture dealing 
with peace-time aviation. For everybody. ; 

Glorious Trail, The—First National.—Interesting story concerning the establishing of the first 
telegraph lines with raids by Indians. Best for adults. 

Hey, Rube—FBO—An entertaining drama of carnival life. Suitable for the tamily. 

Interference—Paramount—A splendid all-talkie film with William Powell, Evelyn Brent and Clive 
Brook. This is very serious entertainment and decidedly not for children. 

Mickey's Wild West—Darmour Productions—Very entertaining comedy for all. 

Whozit—Educational—Clever trick photography. 

America—United Artists—Romance of American Revolution. 

Abraham Lincoln—First National—Drama of Lincoln's life. 

George Washington Relics—Standard Motion Picture Service—Landmarks in Washington's life. 

The Higher Mercy—Edited Pictures—An episode in Lincoln's life. 

Washington, Father of his Country—United Projector and Film Corp.—A short reel. 

American Statesman Series—Edited Pictures—George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel Webster. 

and of course—our flag trailer— 

“Your ys and Mine”—Carlyle Ellis, 130 W. 46th St —Correct salute and pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. 


STATE CONFERENCES 


INDIANA 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Conference 
of the Indiana Daughters met at Terre 
Haute, with Fort Harrison Chapter as 
hostess, October 9, 10, and 11, 1928. The 
sessions were held in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Deming and were presided over by 
the State Regent, Mrs. James B. Crankshaw. 
The State Officers Club held its annual 
banquet on Monday evening in the “Hoosier 
Nook” of the Hotel Deming. 

Tuesday afternoon, following a business 
meeting of Chapter Regents, the delegates 
were taken for a drive to the interesting 
places of the city. Tuesday evening the 
call to the colors was sounded by a boy 
scout, the pages escorted the state officers 
and guests to the stage and the conference 
was formally opened by the State-Regent. 
The pages leading the procession carried the 
flag, the gift of Mrs. Darroch and the state 
banner, the gift of Mrs. W. W. Winslow, 
both presented through the Caroline Scott 
Harrison Chapter of Indianapolis. After 
the invocation by the State Chaplain, Mrs. 


ik ’ 


M. A. Doran, the Salute to the Flag was led 
by Miss Mary A. Field, State-Chairman. 
Correct Use of the Flag, and the American 
Creed was led by Miss Keziah Stright, State 
Chairman of Americanization. A welcome 
from Fort Harrison Chapter was extended 
by Miss Mary Alice Warren and from the 
Central District by the Director Mrs. 
Truman G. Yuncker, the response for the 
Daughters being given by Mrs. James A. 
Waugh, State Vice-Regent. Greetings were 
given by Mrs. James L. Gavin, Vice-Presi- 
dent General and Mrs. John A. Carey, 
Honorary. Vice-President General. Mr. 
Herbert Briggs, S. A. R. spoke on “History 
in the Public Schools.” Mr. Clem Richards, 
Chairman of the George Rogers Clarke 
Memorial, spoke entertainingly upon that 
subject. The principal address of the eve- 
ning “Citizenship, Patriotism, and Ameri- 
canism™ by the Rev. Louis A. Rocca, rector 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, Fort Wayne, 
was an inspiration to every one present. 
Wednesday morning the Conference was 
called to order by the State Regent followed 
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by the invocation by the State Chaplain, the 
singing of America and the “Indiana Song of 
Service,” the Indiana State D. A. R. Song. 
Greetings were given by Mrs. Charles W. 
Ross, Past State Regent and Mrs. James M. 
Fowler, Past Librarian General, Past Vice- 
President General and Past State Regent. 
The morning was occupied with reports by 
State Officers, Directors of Northern and 
Southern Districts, and Committees. Pre- 
ceding the morning session meetings were 
reld by Mrs. Charles L. Mills, State Regis-- 
trar, for Registrars, and Miss Laura D. Hen- 
derson, State Historian, for Historians. 

Wednesday afternoon the “Memorial 
Hour” was led by the State Chaplain, 
Memorial for Mrs. Frederick Bates, Past 
State Registrar was given by Mrs. Charles 
W. Ross, and for the daughters by Mrs. 
M. A. Doran. Mrs. James L. Gavin sang 
“Going Home” from Dvorak’s ““New World 
Symphony.” This was followed by the 
meeting proper. Greetings were given by 
Mrs. Henry A. Beck and Mrs. Frank A. 
Felter, Past State Regents, and the report of 
the Director of the Central District. At 
the close of the session the delegates were 
taken to the site of old Fort Harrison and the 
Country Club where a reception was tend- 
ered them by the Fort Harrison Chapter. 

Wednesday evening the annual banquet 
was given in the Hotel Deming. 

On Thursday the morning session was 
devoted to reports of State Chairmen. The 
afternoon session was opened with greetings 
by Mrs. S. E. Perkins and Mrs. H. B. Wilson, 
Honorary State Regents. Reports of State 
Chairmen and Committees were concluded. 
Mrs. A. P. Poorman, State President of the 
Children of the American Revolution, gave 
a fine report of the work of the children’s 
organization. An invitation to meet with 
Pottawatomie Chapter of Gary in 1929 was 
accepted and the Conference closed with the 
singing of “God be with you till we meet 
again.’ Guests of honor were Mrs. Thomas 
Kite, Honorary Vice-President General; 
Mrs. William J. Sweeney, State Regent of 
Illinois; Rev. Louis A. Rocca, Rev. George 
McGinnis, Rev. Walter Scott Elliott, Mr. 
Herbert Briggs and Mr. Clem Richards. 


Laura D. Henperson, 
State Historian. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Thirty-second State Conference of 
the Pennsylvania Daughters was held at 
the Americus Hotel, Allentown, Pa., Octo- 
ber 23, 24, 25, and 26, 1928. The Liberty 
Bell Chapter of that city was the hostess, 
Miss Irene B. Martin, Regent. The State 
Regent, Mrs. N. Howland Brown, presided 
at all sessions of the Conference, and the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, was 
the guest of honor. 

On Wednesday morning, October 24, 
the bugler’s “assembly” was followed by the 
procession of pages and State and National 
ofhcers. They marched to the strains of 
Sousa’s Liberty Bell March, which was 
especially appropriate and thrilling. 

The Mayor's address of welcome included 
an interesting account of the historical trip 
of the Liberty Bell to Allentown during the 
Revolution, and the Regent of the Liberty 
Bell Chapter most graciously invited all of 
the visitors to be happy participants in the 
celebration of her Chapter’s 36th birthday. 

In her clever response to this cordial 
welcome, the State Regent, Mrs. Brown, 
called attention to the fact that eleven bells 
had found refuge in Allentown—the Liberty 
Bell, the Christ Church bells, the bell of old 
St. Peter's Church and Allentown's own 
Liberty Bell. 

Mrs. Brown presented a gavel block to be 
used at all future Conferences. It was made 
from a tile, removed during the summer from 
the rotunda of Memorial Continental Hall. 

Greetings from other patriotic organiza- 
tions, from National, Ex-National, and State 
officers followed. 

Among the noted visitors present were the 
President General, Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, 
the Honorary President General, Mrs. 
Anthony Wayne Cook; Vice-President Gen- 
eral from Georgia, Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge; 
Treasurer General, Mrs. Adam M. Wyant; 
Ex Vice-President General, Mrs. Russell 
William Magna; Ex Vice-President General, 
Mrs. Alexander Ennis Patton and Honorary 
State Regents and Vice Regents. 

Our Vice President General from Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. John Brown Heron, was 
greatly missed, and a telegram of sympathy 
voiced the anxiety of the Conference and 
its desire for her speedy recovery. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
reports of State officers to which the members 
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listened with great interest. They learned 
that Pennsylvania has 117 Chapters and 
12,333 members. 

The Regents of two new Chapters were 
accorded formal presentation: Mrs. J. Gordon 
Fisher, Col. Richard McCallister Chapter of 
Hanover, Pa., and Mrs. Joseph H. Bald- 
ridge, Massa White Harbison Chapter of 
Belleview, Pa. 

The Treasurer's report was unusually 
interesting. Pennsylvania's contributions to 
Constitution Hall during the year amounted 
to $11,952.50; for Patriotic Education to 
accredited schools $9,243.83; to the Wash- 
ington Memorial Window at Valley Forge 
$6,712.88; to the Caroline ‘Scott Memorial 
$773.80 and to Ellis Island $651.75. We 
cannot name in detail all of the other inter- 
esting contributions but the total expendi- 
tures amounted to $27,507.99 in addition to 
the State Library and Valley Forge funds. 

Mrs. Russell William Magna, National 
Chairman of Constitution Hall Finance 
Committee, was presented to the Confer- 
ence, and, captivated her audience by enthu- 
siasm. She carried back to Washington 
pledges of every kind, and especially names 
for the corner stone so soon to be laid. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at 
once in Zion Reformed Church for the beauti- 
ful Patriotic Consecration Service which was 
conducted by Rev. William F. Curtis, 
President of Cedar Crest College. 

As the visitors approached the old church 
the bugler again sounded his summons, and 
all paused and breathlessly listened to the 
silvery tones of Allentown's Liberty Bell. 
It now hangs above the entrance to this 
historic church and was rung in our honor. 

An account of this bell appears in the 
September, 1928, D. A. R. Magazine. 

Following the Consecration Service there 
was a Reception given by Mrs. John A. 
Frick, President of the State Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women and by the Woman's 
Club of Allentown, Miss Edna A. Bachman, 
President, in honor of the State and National 
officers. 

The formal State Dinner on Wednesday 
evening in the ballroom of the Americus 
Hotel with Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, the 
guest of honor, was the principal social event 
of the Conference. Mrs. N. Howland 
Brown, State Regent, presided and intro 
duced the speakers. 


Mrs. Brosseau expressed her great pleasure 
in visiting Allentown for the cet time, for 
it so happened that her husband had long 
been closely identified with it as president 
of one of the large manufacturing companies 
located there; then, in her forceful and 
effective manner, she urged her hearers to 
have faith in their organization and to go 
forward in their endeavors. 

Hon. Claude T. Reno, President Judge of 
Lehigh County, was then introduced and 
ably presented his subject, “America’s 
Epic’ —the Revolutionary War. 

Reports of the Chairmen of the various 
State Committees occupied most of the 
session Thursday morning, and reports of 
the Chapter Regents began. These reports 
not only show the working strength of the 
State organization, but open up lines of 
interest for Chapter members. 

Mrs. Anna Gregory, 85 years of age, 
Pennsylvania's Real Daughter, was present 
at most of the sessions and was introduced 
to the assembly and invited to a place of 
honor on the platform. 

This was the year for the elction of State 
Officers. The ticket was presented by Miss 
Margaret B. Barnett, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. No opposing can- 
didates were presented for any State office 
and the following were duly elected: Mrs. 
Joseph M. Caley, State Regent; Mrs. 
William H. Alexander, Vice-Regent; Mrs. 
John Walter Wells, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Herman E. Baumer, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. Keyser Fry, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Joseph G. Forney, Librarian; Mrs. 
Harold C. White, Historian; Mrs. H. D. 
Sheppard, Registrar. Directors: Mrs. Fred- 
erick Durant, Mrs. J. K. McLanahan, and 
Mrs. Biddle Arthurs. 

On Thursday afternoon the members of 
the Conference assembled in the old Allen- 
town Cemetery to take part in the unveiling 
of a tablet by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and the Liberty Bell Chapter of 
Allentown in memory of fifty-three soldiers 
of the Revolutionary War and the War of 
1812 who lie buried there. 

The program opened with the unveiling of 
the tablet by Miss Clara Hess, historian of 
Liberty Bell Chapter and chairman of 
Memorial Markers, who was directly respon- 
sible for the success of the occasion. There 
were addresses by Adj. Gen. Frank D. 
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Beary and Mayor Malcolm W. Gross. An 
interesting feature was the presence of little 
Mary Louise Remple, a direct descendant of 
Serg. Casper Sterner, one of the soldiers 
memorialized, and who had come with her 
mother from Colorado especially for this 
event. 

Later in the afternoon Dr. and Mrs. 
William F. Curtis entertained the members 
of the Conference at a Reception and Tea in 
the President’s Home at Cedar Crest College. 

The address at the evening session was on 
Tolerance in American Life by Dr. John A. 
W. Haas, President of Muhlenberg College. 

The closing hours of the last day’s session 
were busy ones. The Chapter reports 
were concluded and Resolutions were dis- 
cussed and adopted. The Conference ad- 
journed early in the afternoon to meet in 
1929 at New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

Ciara M. H. McGuican, 
State Chairman of Publicity. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Twenty-third State Conference of 
the West Virginia Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was held at Bluefield, 
October 9-10-11, 1928, with John Chapman 
Chapter as the hostess. The Hotel Vir- 

inian was the headquarters for the Con- 
aera and the business meetings and many 
of the entertainments were held there. Our 
welcome by Bluefield and the John Chapman 
Chapter was wholehearted and delightful. 

West Virginia State Officers have found 
it convenient to use the first evening of the 
Conference for greetings and social amenities, 
thus leaving free the two days following for 
the regular business. 

On Tuesday evening the Officers Club 
Banquet was a delightful occasion. After 
the disposal of the good things to eat, the 
minutes of the last meeting were read, plans 
for the future discussed and officers for the 
ensuing year elected. The “West Virginia 
Officers Club” was initiated at Elkins in 
1926, the By-Laws adopted, and organiza- 
tion completed at Morgantown in 1927. 

Following the Banquet our new State 
Regent, Mrs. William H. Vaught, called the 
Conference to order, and then came the 
Invocation, Salute to the Flag, American’s 
Creed, the singing of America, an address of 
welcome by Mr. Boyd A. Bennett, one by 
Mrs. D. E. French, the Regent of the 


Hostess Chapter, response by the Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. Paul O. Reymann. Next, 
greetings from the American Legion, the 
Woman's Club, Sons of the Revolution, and 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
U. D. C.’s and greetings from our Vice- 
President General, Mrs. Waiteman H. 
Conaway. Her appearance was the cause 
of an ovation from her West Virginia 
Daughters. A reception at the Bluefield 
Country Club closed the evening. 

The business sessions of Wednesday and 
Thursday, were interesting, with fine ac- 
counts from all quarters. The State Officers 
each made their reports, the state chairmen 
of the various activities following, and the 
Chapter Regents. High points brought out 
by the reports were as follows: 

One chapter, Wheeling, had reached the 
goal of 200 members, entitling it to three 
delegates to the National Congress. Another, 
Buford, had taken prize for greatest number 
of new subscribers to our D. A. R. Magazine. 

One chapter, Elizabeth Ludington Hagans, 
had completed its Living Flag, and its 
Regent, Mrs. W. E. Price, was presented 
with a medal by the Vice-President General 
on Wednesday evening. This medal was 
given by the National Flag Association. 
The Borderland Chapter makes our thirty- 
first in the state. 

Imposing memorials were placed this year, 
large handsome stone monuments with 
bronze tablets imbedded, each reciting the 
history of the event commemorated, and are 
credited to: Col. Andrew Donnally Chapter; 
William Morris Chapter; Elizabeth Luding- 
ton Hagans Chapter; Col. Morgan Morgan 
Chapter; Shenandoah Valley Chapter; 
Wheeling Chapter (Madonna of the Trial). 

The contribution from the West Virginia 
Chapters to Constitution Hall, ending 
September, 1928, was nearly $19,000.00, a 
good showing for our little state. For 
scholarships and the Student Loan Fund the 
sum given is about $2,000 per year. 

The West Virginia State History was 
reported by the State Historian, Mrs. 
George C. Baker, as completed. The book 
is now in the hands of the publisher, with 
the expectation of delivery early in February. 
It comprises 300 pages, 300 volumes are to 
be printed, and the cost to each member will 
be $3.00. 
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A Service of Remembrance was held on 
Thursday morning for deceased members of 
the year, with particular stress given to our 
loss of a former State Historian, Mrs. Ida 
Haymond Rapp, in July, 1928. Then a 
song, “Until the Dawn,” was sung by a 
quartette from the Bluefield Lyons Club. 


Besides the reception on Tuesday evening, 
we were entertained at luncheon on Wed- 
nesday, in the Hotel ballroom, with about 
135 Daughters present; Thursday, the Blue- 
field Woman's Club gave a luncheon at the 
Y. W.C. A. rooms; Thursday a tea by the 
Bluefield Chapter of U. D. C. at the Elk’s 


Mrs. Conaway, Vice-President General, Club; and Wednesday we were taken to 
presided at the Wednesday evening meeting Princeton, twelve miles away, where the 


and Dr. George H. Diehl, President of the )4atthew French Chapter D. A. R. gave a 
Concord State Normal School, delivered an Ten for ws. Olde fachioned 


address, “The Spirit of °76,” 

The last year’s officers were re-elected 
with the exception of the Chaplain, whose 
term of office had expired, and the Registrar. 
whose resignation had been sent to the 
Conference. These offices were filled. 


gays were presented to the guests. Olde 
tyme songes were sunge, and a goodlye tyme 
was had by alle. 


Juuietre Boyer Baker, 
State Historian. 
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Georgia Daughter Heads American Legion Auxiliary 


A Daughter of the American Revolution, Mrs. Boyce Ficklen, Jr., of Washington, Ga., is 
leading the American Legion Auxiliary this year as its National President. Mrs. Ficklen has 
been active in the Daughters of the American Revolution and the American Legion Auxiliary for a 
number of years and is finding through her national presidency of the Auxiliary a large opportunity 
to forward the patriotic causes for which both organizations are 
striving. 

One of Mrs. Ficklen’s primary interests in her work this 
year is an adequate national defense for America. As National 
Legislative Chairman of the Auxiliary last year she worked tirelessly 
for defense measures before Congress, and this year is devoting 
much of her energies to help unite the patriotic women of the 
country in a firm stand for adequate defenses. She served as 
chairman of the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, held in Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., 
January 29, 30, and 31, under the co-sponsorship of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Ficklen’s D. A. R. membership is held in the Kettle 
Creek Chapter, of Wilkes County, Ga., one of the first chapters 
to be organized in Georgia and of which her mother was a charter 
member. The chapter takes its name from the Battle of Kettle 
Creek, fought February 14, 1779, which broke British domination 
in Georgia. Last year the chapter secured a federal appropriation 
for marking the battle ground. 

é Mrs. Ficklen’s maiden name was Lucy Reese Dillard, and 
é : the names of Reese and Dillard are prominent in the Revolutionary 
history of the South. David Reese, from whom Mrs. Ficklen 
is descended through her mother, was one of the signers of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. His son, George Reese, served as an offer in the Colonial army. 
; Mathew Flournoy, one of Virginia's Revolutionary leaders, is also included in Mrs. Ficklen’s 
genealogy. Flournoy founded Flournoy’s Fort in Kentucky and later was killed in battle with the 
Indians. From her father’s side, Mrs. Ficklen draws descent from George Dillard, a Jamestown 
settler, and from James Stephen Dillard, who came to Virginia with a royal land grant and founded 
the Williamsburg Plantations at what is now Williamsburg, Va. 

In addition to her D. A. R. and Auxiliary affiliations, Mrs. Ficklen is also a member of the 
Georgia Society of Colonial Dames of America, the French Huguenot Society, of Charleston, S. C., 
and the United Daughters of the Confederacy. Mrs. Ficklen’s election to the highest office in the 
American Legion Auxiliary came after eight years of outstanding service in the organization. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
Mrs. William Sherman Walker, Chairman 


Immigration Restriction 


Is it reasonable to restrict immigration? It is needful 
that the American people refresh their understanding 
of the immigration situation as it exists at present. 

Thirty patriotic organizations meeting in Washing- 
ton in 1928 restated their views upon the question of 
immigration restriction. Our Society, being a com- 
ponent part of that patriotic, conference reaffirmed this 
resolution at its Thirty-seventh Continental Congress. 
The gist of the features of immigration restriction to be 
emphasized at this time is set forth in this resolution as 
follows: 


Wuereas, The immigration act of 1924, passed by an overwhelming 
vote in both Houses of Congress in response to the nationwide 
demand of the American people, was a well-considered and statesman- 
like measure for restricting immigration to the United States, and 
provided a fair basis for apportioning the immigration still permitted 
a accordance with the present composition of the American people; 
a 

Wuereas, The total annual immigration legally admitted to the 
United States, now about 450,000, without counting the great illegal 
immigration, remains far too large; and 

Wuereas, It is generally conceded that quota restrictions should 
be extended to Mexico, the West Indies, and the countries of Central 
and South America, from which we are receiving a large unassimilable 
immigration detrimental to American labor; an 

Wuereas, The illegal entries of aliens over our land borders and 
into our seaports are continuing on a large scale, there is need of 
much larger appropriations by Congress to check this evil and also to 
deport the thousands of alien criminals and others already now in 
ng country who are subject to deportation under our laws: Therefore 

it 

Resotvep by the Women's Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, representing 30 patriotic organizations, assembled in Con- 
tinental Memorial Hall, at Washington, D. C., on this 3d day of 
February, 1928, That we urge upon Congress the continuance of the 
basic provisions of the immigration act of 1924, including the na- 
tional-origins system, as the permanent basis for apportioning the 
uaa extension of quota restrictions to Mexico, the West 
Indies, and the countries of Central and South America; the decrease 
of the total quota immigration in accordance with the principle of 
national origins; the enactment of more strict legislation, supported 
by adequate appropriations, to effect the deportation of aliens who 
have surreptitiously entered the country, or who have 
in evading our laws designed to exclude the dangerously criminai 
and insane; and be it further 

Resorvep, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the chairman 
of the House Immigration Committee. 


Approaching the proposition of immigration re- 
striction fairly, the American background is due for 
consideration. The origin of our country springs from 
thirteen British Colonies. The spirit of our American 
nationalism comes from afar. Yonder in the forests 
of Saxony, century after century, the embryonic form 
of self-government continued to shape itself, until on 
the soil of this continent personal liberty, sometimes 
called individualism, came into fine, healthy existence. 

A Republic was founded. Constitutional morality 
developed naturally through a gradual process—the 
quickening of the pulse of liberty, the Pilgrim Covenant, 
the granting of a Charter for Virginia, the first Parlia- 
mentary Assembly, Union for defense of Colonies 


against the Indians, the Council at Albany, the con- 
vening of a General Congress, the beginning of the 
American Commonwealth, Continental Congress, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the framing of the Constitution. The founders of 
the Republic were definitely in favor of restricting the 
entrance of foreigners into this new country until the 
early settlers had the Nation's Government well 
established. George Washington, John Quincy Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, 
Patrick Henry, Rufus King, James Madison, Gouveneur 
Morris, in correspondence, addresses, and papers, 
expressed the belief that the young Nation should be 
protected in this way. John Jay, in directing attention 
to endowments of Anglo-Saxon inception in a letter 
written from New York in 1796, said, “It certainly is 
chiefly owing to institutions, laws, and principles of 
policy and government, originally derived to us as 
British colonists, that, with the favour of Heaven the 
people of this country are what they are.” A strong 
check to the admission of foreigners operated for some 
time if through no other method than by the dis- 
couragement of immigration evidenced in the state of 
public opinion. Thomas Jefferson in his Notes on 
Virginia epitomizes the necessity of realizing the 
difference between a Republic grounded on the principle 
of representative government and the clamoring 
unassimilated hosts demanding Democracy. 

le said, 


“The mobs of great cities add just so much to the support of pure 
government as sores do to the strength of the human body; it is the 
manners and spirit of a people which preserve a republic in vigour. 
A degeneracy in these io anther obi oun eats to the heart of its 
laws and constitution.” 


“Immigration” as such cannot be separated from an 
analysis of governments. Our Republic recognizes 
human values. It protects individual life. It glories 
in the creative ability of the individual. It begets 
rights for everyone and covets individual allegiance in 
return. On the other hand the social systems of several 
lands, in conspicuous contrast, have a socialistic, 
collectivistic or paternalistic fundamental principle 
permeating throughout. Inhabitants absorb this 
teaching that the individual exists for the state rather 
than, as in America, the state existing for the individual. 
Men and women of such birth and rearing do not 
outgrow this socialistic attitude. They have not 
rankled under its dominion but have mentally kept on 
asking for the continuation of such a system. 

Our forbears struggled for their rights and con- 
scientiously used all their powers to bring about better 
conditions for humanity. What do we intend to do 
with the results of their privations, triumphs, and 
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idealism? Shall we stand our ground, or yield? Are 
we to be submerged by an overpowering incoming tide 
of immigration? A review of our immigration history 
indicates that the periods of immigration naturally fall 
into the following classification: First—Immigration 
bringing no change in the language or customs. Second 
—Free immigration. Third—Agitation and state 
regulation. Fourth—Federal control and individual 
selection. Fifth—Federal control, group selection, and 
numerical restriction. 

To be specific, at the close of the war our country 
was confronted with a potentially enormous immigration. 
Unusual numbers wanted to come to America. To 
stem this exodus to America, Congress passed a quota 
law of 1921. This law opened the way for the passage 
of a stronger one in 1924. For then, in 1924, it was 
thought desirable to change the quota basis. It was 
felt that the 1910 foreign born system was unreliable 
in that the proportions of the foreign born in 1910 did 
not represent the country as a whole. On the 1910 
basis of reckoning Southeastern Europe claimed 40 
per cent of our immigration, although testing it by our 
total immigration. only 16 cent of our population 
had been furnished by nah ecole Europe. A 
calculation on the 1920 foreign born would produce 
similar results. The 1890 foreign-born system was 
proposed. This would give more advantage to the 
older immigration groups, but it had the disadvantage 
of totally ignoring the native stock and later immigra- 
tion. The outcome was disproportionate quotas to 
several countries. For example, by this system Germany 
would be allotted 31 per cent of our immigration, 
although it has contributed only 16 per cent of our 
people. Some other countries had similar proportions. 
Consequently this 1890 foreign-born system was not 
accepted as a permanency. It was at this point that 
the National-Origins System was proposed. 

What do we mean by the National-Origins Plan? 
This is a provision likely to be discussed in connection 
with the bills before Congress. Cancelling extraneous 
phraseology the National-Origins Plan provides that 
each nation shall have a share of the quota of immigra- 
tion, annually, corresponding to the proportion of the 
population it has contributed to the total white stock 
of the United States according to the Census of 1920. 
Thus the annual quota becomes the index to the 
strength each nation has contributed to America. It 
requires a delicate balance of figures to prevent the 
composition of the population changing through unfair 
allotment of quotas. It is often asked, can such analysis 
of the lation of the country be made? While it is 

granted chat this is a complex problem it is not a deter- 


+ Quota Board comprising a group of experts from 
the departments of State, Commerce, and Labor under 
the chairmanship of the assistant to the Director of the 
Census has pronounced this method scientifically 
sound and the results of research and reckoning are 
substantially accurate. 

What are the obstacles, then, preventing the 
National-Origins Plan going into effect? The opposition 
to National-Origins includes at least three grou 
those opposed to all immigration restriction and are 
willing to attack National-Origins as the first step in an 


attack on all restriction. They also ask wholesale 
tions in favor of relatives. 
"The second group who get advantage under the 1890 
foreign born system want to make the 1890 system 
permanent. Consequently they reject the National- 


Origins Plan and the 1920 foreign born system. They 
urge counting the older immigration but are unwilling 
to count the native born population. 

A third group, chiefly later immigrants, is in favor of 
basing quotas on the 1920 foreign born, because they 
were heavily represented in the. immigration of that 
—y and only slightly concerned in the 1890 foreign 


The peril seems to be centered in the indifference of 
the descendants of the native population and the 
insistent effort of the opposition forces. 

In February, 1928, an organization of one hundred 
language newspapers was formed in New York City 
for the pur of putting the quotas on the basis of 
1920 (2% of all the foreign born of 1920) and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining admission of relatives. The New York 
Times, under date of February 27, 1928, relates, 


“Representatives of about 100 newspapers in the foreign language 
field met and discussed the immigration restrictions at the call of the the 
United Foreign Language Press and National Citizens Committee. 
They ask reunion of families. They will also urge the 
wh ee of Political and Religious Refugees. * The new 
organization, which will supersede the committee, was named the 
American Press in Foreign guages on_Immigration, Inc.” 


Captain Paul Stinchfield, of California, describes the 
opposition to the new policy thus, 


“The forei minded ps of our population are so completely 
have, up to > this date, ‘succeeded in kee ing Congress from passing 
legislation necessary to the successful enforcement of the law. They 
are determined that the law and the policy back of it shall be destroyed. 
“Knowing the temper gress and of our people, they have 
naugurated the policy of destroying the law piecemeal. Beginning 
at the point of our traditional S ssocbnens, our sentimentalism, they 
have magnified the separation of families. This in spite of the fact 
that the immigrants who have recently come here left their families, 
knowing the restrictions erning their families later following 
them, and the further fact that they are free at any time to return to 
their families. Parents and children now have preferential treat- 
ment within the quota. If all relations of residents were admitted 
without the quota, as is being advoca' y these groups, the purpose 
of the law would be completely nullified.” 


The Immigration Act of 1924 is popularly known as 
the Johnson Act in honor of Albert Johnson, the 
distinguished Chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. This Immigration 
Act of 1924 clearly provides that the so-called 1890 
quotas, based on 2 per cent of the foreign born of each 
nationality here in that year, were only to be used as a 
temporary basis for apportioning immigration until a 
computation could be made, in a manner carefully 
prescribed by law, of the National-Origins of the whole 
American people. When the Quota Board had com- 
pleted its report, quota immigration was to be reduced 
to 150,000 as against 164,000 on the 1890 basis, and 
each country given a part thereof corresponding to the 
number of people now in the United States derived 
from that country either by birth or descent. It was 
expected that the National-Origins quotas would be 
put into effect as required by the terms of the law on 
July 1, 1927, but at the very close of the last session of 
Congress the date of putting the law into effect was 
postponed until July 1, 1928, and again it was post- 
poned to July 1, 1929. 

Should we not rouse ourselves and let it be known 
that there is still a great body of people imbued with 
fidelity to the spirit of the founders of our Nation? 
The American people seemed well satisfied with the 
Act of 1924 passed by an overwhelming majority in 
both houses of Congress. Their satisfaction misled 
them and they were taken by surprise to learn that 
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there was a great movement organized to prevent the 
fulfillment of this Act. Testimony taken in January, 
1927, before the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization gives a hint of how strong the foreign 
opposition to this Act is. Without describing the 
political pressure brought to bear upon Congress it is 
sufficient to characterize the situation as menacing. 
Immigration experts agree that it is time to round 
out and perfect our present laws restricting immigra- 
tion. They believe the fundamental parts of the Act 
of 1924 should be preserved and that the watchword for 
the future should be “Forward and finish the job.” 
Richard Washburn Child, in writing in the American 
Legion Monthly for October, 1928, speaks of “Our open 
back doors.” He quotes the statement of Secretary 
Davis of the Department of Labor made at Canton, 
Ohio, to this effect, “By failing to impose quota re- 
strictions on immigration from British North America, 
Mexico, Central and South America, the United States 
had made the mistake of leaving the back door to our 
country open after closing the front door. * 


The alien smuggler, like the bootlegger of liquor, has 
become an institution. * * * The only way to 
get rid of him, and with him the alien who makes use 
of our back door to effect entry into America, is to 
extend our immigration policy to all countries which 
are now exempt from it.” 

Mr. Child sums up the situation by saying, “When 
a lobby is organized and a subtle campaign is launched 
to burrow into the dikes built by us against a flood of 
undesirable immigration, we have reason to look at the 
source. If it is hyphenated it is bad enough. If it is 
not American at all it is worse, and if it is anti-American 
it is a grotesque fact..—American Legion Monthly, 
September, 1928. 

Is it not time to draw the distinction between real 
settlers and vagrants, between those who become an 
integral part of our citizenry and those who herd in 
foreign colonies? As Americans we are commissioned 
with a difficult task. It is that of keeping America 
American. 


—— — 


Seven Wise Words 


A is meant to impress the beholder, and the almost universal question asked by 
one unable to attend, is: How did you enjoy it? 

The laying of the corner stone of Constitution Hall, on October 30, 1928, was impressive. 
We who were present shall always remember it; though, perhaps, with different emotions. For 


example: No one can forget the part 


that our gracious Mrs. Coolidge took in spreading the first 


I sat in full view of the mighty cenotaph which so often forms the foreground or the back- 


ground of events in W 


At Dr. Sizoo’s words: “May these walls rise as a great song of devotion to our country, a 


doxol 
our fat 


of patriotism frozen into stone. May these walls hear no voices subversive to the ideals of 
s, or to their unconquerable faith in Thee 


the spirit of Washing- 


ton, our corner stone of Liberty seemed to hover over us in benediction upon this patriotic consecra- 
tion. These words left a profound impression upon me. 

In a beautiful way, the Daughters of the American Revolution have builded spiritually as well 
as materially. And because they have done these things, they have prospered and become great; 
and “a great song of devotion to our country” has arisen. 

But all about us subversive voices are compelling attention to their “song.” These voices 
scream that patriotism is an old fashioned word: that if we listen to the seven wise words of our 
founder, IN TIME OF PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR, we are militarists and are become a menace 
to the world. The pink part of this choir chants that we must disarm as an example: the red part 
takes up the refrain in a louder and a harsher key; and they all sing Amen. 

These voices are increasing in numbers, lulling many a good patriot to sleep. There is a new 
creed among them, also: “I pledge allegiance to the red flag, and the cause for which it stands.” 
They drink to the “day” of the red revolution! These red forces of destruction are arming with 
guns, with gasses, and with every type of evil. They are preparing in a thousand ways to bury us 
in our own ruin. They are trying to corrupt our children; to poison our schools and our churches; 
to worm their way into our societies on the plea of free speech. 

Like the Wise Virgins, the Daughters must not let their lamps be extinguished. They have 
one Flag: it is the Stars and Stripes. They must fight for that Flag. ‘Toarlows one Faith: it is 
Patriotism. They must go on preaching it. 

Every American hopes that our country may never again be at war. At the same time every 
American believes we should be prepared to defend ourselves against aggression. Peace gestures 
do not —_ peer but contempt. Preparedness does not bring war; it brings respect. 

e peace.” Our great Washington showed us how it can be done: 
IN TIME “OF PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR. 


Marie J. Aupus. 
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Whose Ancestors Are These 


Joun GLazier 


John Glazier was born Jan. 27, 1767; died 
Dec. 22, 1829, married Nov. 10, 1787, 
Hannah Glazier at Watertown, Conn. She 
was born Oct. 30, 1768. She was living in 
Baltimore Co., Md. Sept 1, 1838, when she 
applied for a pension on account of the 
Revolutionary War services of John Glazier, 
her husband, then deceased. In her applica- 
tion for pension she states their children 
were as follows: (1) Parmenius born Aug. 23, 
1788; (2) Polly, born July 1, 1791; (3) Sally, 
born Aug. 15, 1792; (4) Betsey, born Jan. 10, 
1795; (5) Fredwin, born May 18, 1800. Her 
claim was allowed, as was that of her husband 
before his death, which was made Apr. 13, 
1818, from Baltimore, Md., his place of 
residence at that time. Pension issued 
November 11, 1818. 

John Glazier enlisted in Woodbury, Conn. 
in 1780, under Captain David Dorrance of 
the 5th Regt., Continental Line, commanded 
by Col. Isaac Sherman. He was marched to 
Yorktown and present at the surrender of 
the British army under Cornwallis, when he 
was wounded. 

In 1782, he served under Col. Heman 
Swift until the end of the war. In 1820, 
he was living in Baltimore, Maryland, with 
his wife, age 53 years, and a widowed 
daughter, Sarah Jerome, aged 26 years, and a 
grandson, child of said Sarah, age 4 yrs., 
named John H. Jerome, who was born Feb. 
26, 1816. 

Reference: Widows’ File 4208, Revolu- 
tionary War Section, Bureau of Pensions, 
Washington, D. C. 


Denier RevjaA or RELYEA 


Denier Relja, born about 1757, married in 
Schenectady, N. Y., May 15, 1778, Annatje 
(or Nancy) Van Patten. He died Aug. 29, 


1797. She gives her age as 76 yrs. Oct., 
1838, when she makes application for a 
widow's pension for the service of her 
husband, then deceased. Their children 
were as follows: (1) David, baptized July 18, 
1779; (2) Nicholas, Dec. 1, 1780, died before 
1842; (3) Sarah, Feb. 22, 1785, age 57 yrs. in 
1842. She was the wife of Cornelius 
Worner, age 67 in 1842, who was of Sharon, 
N. Y.; (4) Petrus, born Oct. 19, 1790. On 
June 12, 1793, Annatje or Nancy, widow of 
Denier Relja, states she married after her 
husband’s death William Kneistearn, who 
died Nov. 12, 1829. Her claim for a pension 
for services of her former husband, Denier 
Relja, was allowed Jan. 28, 1843. She was 
resident Oct. 9, 1838, of Guilderland, 
Albany County, N. Y., when her application 
for pension was made. 

She states that her husband, Denier Relja, 
enlisted at Bethlehem, N. Y., in 1776, and 
served in all about 21 months and 15 days, 
under the following officers: Captains Abra- 
ham Veeder, Jacob Van Arnum, John Groot, 
and others in Col. Philip Schuyler’s New 
York Regiment. 

Reference: Widows’ File, 20365, Revolu- 
tionary War Section of Pensions, Washing: 
ton, D. C. First Settlers of Schenectady, 
by Jonathan Pearson, pages 149, 150. 


Joun SpELMAN 


John Spelman was born in Durham, Conn., 
Mar. 5, 1740-1, died Sept. 22, 1826, probably 
West Granville, Mass.; married June 14, 
1764, Damaris Rose, born Mar. 8, 1747, in 
Granville, Mass., died Sept. 11, 1814, the 
daughter of John and Ruth Holcomb Rose. 
He moved from Durham to West Granville 
when quite a lad, with his parents, John and 
Prudence Pierce Spelman. He followed the 
occupation of a farmer and owned consider- 
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able land in that place. The children of 
John and Damaris Spelman are as follows; 
(1) Levi, born June 18, 1765, married Salome 
Crossman; (2) Eliakim, born Aug. 6, 1767, 
died May 2, 1774; (3) John, born May 7, 
1769, married Lucy Moore; (4) Amy, born 
March 26, 1771, married Luther Merry; (5) 
Ruth, born Mar. 24, 1773, married Moses Tib- 
bals; (6) Jane, born Apr. 29, 1775, married 
John Dewey; (7) Phineas, born June 20, 1777, 
married Phoebe Smith; (8) Luther, born 
July 27, 1779, married Anna Vail; (9) Calvin, 
born July 13, 1782, married Catherine 
Stewart. 

John Spelman served as Corporal in 
Captain William Cooley's Company, Colonel 
John Moseley’s Regiment. He first enlisted 
September 23, 1776, and served 1 month, 22 
days; muster roll dated from North Castle. 
He also served in the same Company and 
Regiment, August 17, 1777, 4 days, marched 
on an alarm from Bennington; and again as 
Corporal in Captain Aaron Coe’s Company, 
same Regiment, September 21, 1777; marched 
on an alarm by order of General Gates to 
reinforce the Northern Army; service 1 
month, 3 days, roll dated North Castle. 

(See Spelman Genealogy, by Fannie Cooley 
Williams Barbor, pp. 97, 106, 130, 131; 
Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors in the 
Revolution, vol. 14, p. 714. 


SAMUEL VAIL 


Samuel Vail (son of Nathaniel) was born 
1730, married at Warren, R. I. The in 
ventory of his estate was taken June 21, 
1777 (he was then of Rehoboth) and valued 
at £823 1s. 2d. His widow Ruth died 
Feb. 10, 1820, in her 87th year. Their 
children were: (1) Allen, born December 23, 
1756, married Hannah —; (2) Anna, 
born Feb. 21, 1759, married Jacob Chandler; 
(3) Abigail, born December 31, 1796, married 
John Medbury of Rehoboth; (4) Thomas, 
born April 5, 1763, died Jan., 1796; (5) 
Mercy, born July 21, 1765, married —; 
Kent; (6) Elizabeth, born Feb. 28, 1768, 
married William Jones of Rehoboth; (7) 
Stockbridge, born Jan. 26, 1770, died July 4, 


1777; (8) Ruth, born Feb. 17, 1773, died 
Dec. 20, 1776. 

He served during the Revolution as 
First Lieutenant of row-galley Spitfire in 
March, 1776. He lost his life (according to 
gravestone inscription) by an explosion of 
powder, April 2, 1777. Rhode Island 
furnished during the Revolution two row- 
galleys, Washington and Spitfire. Each 
carried fifty men. 

References: The Narragansett Historical 
Register, R. I. James N. Arnold, Editor, 
Vol. 3, pp. 178, 180. Bartlett's Col. Records 
of Rhode Island, Vol. 7, p. 410. 


JosHua Nattor 


Joshua Nailor was born 1751, and died 
June 24, 1835, according to the inscription 
on his gravestone, standing in 1861 in church 
burying-ground at Lanes Chapel, Mont- 
gomery County, North Carolina. He 
married June 11, 1782, in Montgomery 
County, North Carolina, Mourning Stoggins, 
whose age is given as 96 years in 1861, when 
she applied for a widow's pension for the 
Revolutionary War services of her husband 
Joshua Nailor, then deceased. 

The names and ages of their children who 
were living in 1822, are as follows: Wade 
Hampton, age 15 years, Nancy, age 12 or 
13 years, Jemimah, age 11 years, Joshua, 
age 9 years, and George age 5 years. 

Joshua Nailor was a Revolutionary War 
Pensioner. He made application from Mont- 
gomery County, North Carolina, July 4, 
1820, and his claim was allowed. He 
entered the service as a private in 1775, 
under Captain Scott in the First Regiment, 
Maryland Continental Line, and served 
about two years when he was discharged in 
Prince Georges County, Maryland. 

He enlisted again in August, 1777, in 
the Fourth Maryland Regiment as a Cor- 
poral, and was discharged, May 20, 1780. 
He received pension issued February 1, 1822, 
for his services as a private and Corporal, 
during the Revolutionary War. 

Survivors’ File 41914, Revolu- 


tionary War Section, Bureau of Pensions, 
Washington, D. C. (T. Y. W.) 
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ABSTRACTS OF WILLS 


Mosgtey, Epwarp.—Charlotte County, 
Virginia. Will dated 20 May 1808, Pro- 
bated 2 Jan 1809. Recorded W. B. #3 
page 95. Mentions sons Edward, Hillery, 
William. Daughters Mary Goode, Rebecca 
Johnston, Martha Bouldin, Amey Collier, 
Elizabeth Bouldin, Letty Herndon, Salley 
Patrick. Son Arthur, deceased, children 
namely Elizabeth Brooks, William, Salley & 
Susannah. Execs. Hillery Moseley, Edward 
Moseley & Mack Goode. 

Waricut, RicHarp.—Davidson County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 12 May 1833 
Recorded Superior Court, Davidson Co., 
N. C Mentions wife Cary. Children 
Nelson, Burges, Mary, Micajah, Milas, 
Clayton, Ruthy & Cely. Also children 
of my 1st wife, Sarah, Amos, Jane, Susannah, 
Delila, Ruben, Isaiah, Elijah, Nancy, Isom 
& Gilly. Exec. Friend Spencer Clark. 
Witnesses John Cushall & Burgess Wright. 

Grurritn, Isaac.—Fairfield County, Ohio. 
Will dated 6 September 1834, probated 10 
November 1834. Mentions wife Ann. 
Children, Nelly, Polly wife of Samuel Kirk- 
wood, Margaret wife of William Stage, 
James Griffith, Ann wife of Archabald 
Lytle, Isaac Griffith, Elliott Griffith, Samuel 
Griffith, granddaughter Margaret, child of 
my daughter Margaret, John Griffith. Execs 
sons Isaac & John & friend Michael Nigh. 
Witnesses, Daniel Conrad, Joseph Reed, 
Henry Conrad. 

Hynes, Samuet.—Hatfield Twp. Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania. Will dated 
1 June 1803. 10 August 1803 Test. 


query. 
ly traditions will not be published. 


accom: 
tion contained in the communi- 


Letters granted. Recorded Will Book #2 
page 323. Mentions wife Elizabeth. Daugh- 
ters Mary wife of William McCoun, 
Elizabeth widow of Phillip Wentz, Margaret, 
Ann, Hannah & Eleanor Hynes. Sons 
Matthew & Samuel. Execs wife & friend 
John Todd. 

Huston, CuristopHer. — Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania. Will dated 2 April 
1773 prob 14 December 1784. Recorded 
Will Book “D” Mentions wife Susannah. 
Sons Christopher, James, John & William. 
Sonsinlaw John McCulloch & James 
McKinstrey. Exec. son John. Wits: Walter 
Buchanan & James McKinstrey 

McCuttocn, JAmes.—West Pennsboro 
Twp Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. 
Will dated 25 August 1785, probated 21 
November 1785. Mentions wife Elizabeth. 
Daughter Elizabeth. Sons James, Robert & 
Arshibald. Sons-in-law James Boyle, John 
Chambers & William Lemmond. Grand- 
children Samuel Lammond & Samuel Boyle 
Daughter Sarah Chambers. Granddaughter 
Rosanna Adare. Wits: John Sproat, Wil- 
liam Sproat and Joshua Marlin. 

McCuttocu, Joun.—West Pennsborough 
Twp. Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. 
Will dated 20 February 1807, probated 8 
8 April 1801. Recorded Will Book “G” 
pages 316, 317, 318. Mentions wife (no 
name given) Sons William, James and John. 
Daughters Elizabeth who married Robert 
McCormick, Margaret who married James 
Hill, Sarah who married Richard Patton, 
Jean who married James McKinstrey. Grand- 
daughters Isabella & Sarah Mitchell. Ezekiel 
Mitchell no relationship mentioned. Execs 
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sons James and William. Wits: John Davis 
& James Laughlin. 

Carr, Josepx.—Duplin County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 4 February 1777, 
probated January Court 1781. Recorded 
Book “A.” Mentions wife Barbary. Sons 
James, William & John. To Peter Morris— 
(no relationship given) Execs. Barbary Carr, 
wife, & Robert Dickson & Hugh McCan 
friends. Wits: Thomas Routledge, Andrew 
Wallace and Mary Boney. 

Carr, JAmes.—Duplin County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 1 August 1796, pro- 
bated October Court 1796. Mentions wife 
Susannah. “To wife a rideing chair that is 
makeing at Thomas Findleys” Sons Osburn 
& John. Daughter Nancy Carr (she is also 
called Nancy or Anne) Children probably 
under age of 12 years. Execs: Robert 
Sloane & Andrew McIntire. Wits: Joseph 
Dickson, John Holden & John Carr Recorded 
Will Book “A” page 64. 

Carr, Joun.—Duplin County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 21 September 1823, 
probated October Court 1823. Mentions 
wife Elizabeth. Youngest son Obed Carr. 
Daughters Levina & Elizabeth. Sons David, 
Jacob, Barnet, James, Joseph, John & William 
Carr. Daughters Barbary Mallard, Mary 
Greer. Execs: John McCanne & son 
James Carr. Wits: William Carr Jr. & 
Jacob Carr. Recorded Will Book “A” 

Newton, Patrick. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 4 February 
1793. Probated April Term 1793. Re- 
corded Will Book ““A™ page 355. Mentions 
wife Mary. Daughters Elvy & Susannah 
Newton. Mother Brambly Parker (fifteen 
acres of land lying on the Parting Branch 
where she now lives, during her life) Sons 
James, Isaac, William & Major Newton. 
(William not 21 years of age) Execs: Colonel 


William Dickson & James Reardon. Wits: 
Morris Moor, Theops. Guy & John 
Newton. 


Newton, Mary.—Duplin County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 25 April 1822, prob. 
January Court 1823. Recorded Will Book 
“A” page 353. Mentions three children of 
son James Newton: Daniel B., Julious & 
Mary Eliza Newton. Daughter Kitty New- 
ton. Son William Newton's two children: 
Mary: Ann & William W. Newton. Son 
Major Newton who is also named as exec. 
Wits: James Watkins & James Canida. 


Newton, SaraH.—Duplin County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 3 May 18—prob. 
October Term 1823? Mentions Sons Abra- 
ham & William Newton. Granddaughters 
Elizahela Newton, Clary Meria Tatom, 
Sara Ann Tatom. Daughters Elizabeth 
Tatom & Sarah Highsmith. Execs: Brother 
James Newton & Alfred Ward. Wits: 
Mary Powell & Dunkin Bell. 

Griwes, Hucu.—Duplin County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 2 April 1780, pro- 
bated January Court 1781. Recorded Will 
Book “A” page 161. Mentions wife & 
children (names not given) Grandson Jesse 
Grimes. Execs: sons Jaseph & Samson 
Grimes. Wits: John Whitehead, John Suli- 
ven & Burwell Whitehead. 

Routiepce, Nicnotas.—Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 13 May 
1765, no probate. Recorded Will Book “A” 
page 401. Mentions unborn child, & wife 
Anne. Wits: Felix Kenan & Catherine 
Kenan. 

Mo ton, Tamer. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina (indexed as James Molton) 
Will dated 2 September 1761, no probate. 
Recorded Will Book “A” page 286. Men- 
tions Daughters Mary Scott, Margaret 
Jones, Muncy (Winny) Carr, Granddaughter 
Margaret Jones. Sons Jonathan & Thomas 
Carr. Wits: Samuel Webster, Joshua Ches- 
nutt, Martha Chesnutt. 

Cooper, Fieet.—Sampson County, North 
Carolina. Will dated 5 July 1816. Mentions 
sons John & Daniel Cooper. Wife Sarah. 
Daughter Elizabeth Pope. Divide all property 
between those already mentioned & also 
Jacob & Wilson Cooper, Mary Butler, 
Sarah Porter, Dicey Cooper, Nancy, Pene- 
lope & Roda Cooper. 

Gravy, Wrinirrep. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 17 May 1882 
probated 1890. Mentions Stephen J. Wal- 
lace, nephew. Isaac T. Grady, B. F. Wal- 
lace. Elizabeth & Mary Ann Wallace, 
nieces. John H. Grady, brother. Nieces 
Mary C. Sumner & Susan Ann Outlaw. 
Sister Catherine Wallace. Also Thomas F. 
Wallace ( no relationship mentioned). 

Stocums, Samuet. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 25 November 


1767 No probate. Recorded Will Book 
“A” page 448. Mentions wife Mildred. 
Children, names not given, under age. 
Execs: wife Mildred & brother John Charles 
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Slocumb. Wits: Joseph Slocumb & Archi- 
bald Clark. 

Wuitexeap, Josepx. — Duplin County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 11 February 
1835, probated April Term 1835. Recorded 
Book #1 page 64. Mentions wife Mary 
Children Joseph, William, Bryan, Henry, 
John’s Children; Timothy's children Eliza- 
beth Outlaw, Hester Grady, Sallie, Charity 
Loftin & Rachel Whitfield. 

Wiuamson, Davin.—Middleton Twp. 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. Will 
dated 28 January 1803, probated 2 March 
1803. Recorded Will Book “F” #78, page 
347, Carlisle. Mentions wife Elizabeth. 
Daughters Eliza (unmarried) Mary McCul- 
loch Margaret Moon. Sons John, Samuel, 
David & Johnston. Execs: brother John 
Williamson of the City of Charleston, 
friend Samuel Laird, of Carlisle & James 
Moreland, son John & soninlaw John 
McCulloch. Wits: Hugh McFedder and 
James Dunean. 

Peesies, Rosert.—Northampton County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 17 February 
1789, probated March 1795. Mentions 
wife Lucy. Sons Howell, Robert & Benja- 
min. Daughter Priscilla. Execs: Willie 
Jones & Howell Peebles. Wits: J. Lock- 
hart, William Skinner, Isaac Dorth. 


ANSWERS 


12495. JamMEson.—Thomas Jameson Ist 
was born in St. Anne’s Parish, Essex Co. 
Va. 1768 he removed to Orange Co. & is 
mentioned in Thomas Walker's Journal 
1750 as “Capt. Jameson near Panther’s 
Gap, Rockbridge Co., Va., socially styled 
gentleman & held office of Justice of the 
Peace.” Wife's name unknown but his 
children were James who mar Lucy Hackley; 
Margaret who mar John Hawkins; Thomas 
2nd born 1743 mar 1775 Judith Ball Hackley 
in Culpeper Co., Va. & died 14 Aug 1827; 
Lt. John who mar 1st Rachel Bessim & 2nd 
Elizabeth Davenport. Thomas 2nd & John 
Jameson were both Rev. sols. Major 
Andre was delivered to John Jameson. 
John held Land Office Military Warrant 
192 for 6000 acres of land. Judith Ball 
Hackley was the dau of Judith Ball, dau of 
Samuel Ball who was the brother of Joseph, 
the father of Mary Ball mother of George 
Washington. Would like to correspond.— 


Miss J. Gossett, 411 West Van Horn 
Road, Independence, Mo. 

12871. Hopxins.—In July 1927 No. of 
the D. A. R. Macazine, page 512, there isa 
short sketch of Stephen Hopkins. It states 
that his 1st wife was Sarah Scott a Quakeress. 
They were married 1726. She died 1753 
leaving 5 chil. He mar 2nd Mrs. Anna 
Smith, a widow, in 1755.—Mrs. W. W. 
Palfrey, Franklin, Louisiana. 

12898. Loomis.—Joseph Loomis of Mess- 
ing, Eng. was b bef 1590. He mar Mary 
White 30 June 1614, emigrated to America 
& set at Windsor, Conn abt 1638. Their 
son Joseph born abt 1615, Messing, Essex 
Co., Eng. mar Ist 17 Sept 1646 Sarah Hill 
of Windsor; he died 26 June 1687, leaving 
among his chil a son Stephen Loomis b 
Windsor, Conn 1668, who mar 1 Jan 1690/1 
Esther Colt or Coult, & died 1711. Their 
son Stephen b Windsor, Conn 21 July 1693 
died 1769, mar 7 Dec. 1715 Mabel Haskins 
and had son Seth Loomis b 12 July 1721 
Windsor, Conn Mar 1 Mch 1747/8 Esther 
Kelsey of Hartford. Their son Wright b 
Windsor, Conn 13 Feb. 1756 d 1877 at 
Athens, Pa. mar Louisa Barnes & had dau 
Louise b 1781 mar Daniel Satterlee & d 
1816, Athens Pa. A complete record of 
this family is given in “Loomis Family in 
America” This book may be obtained from 
E. S. Loomis 1321 W. 111th St. Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Mrs. C. M. Cunningham. 510 
Stanley Ave., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

13020a. Davis.—In some old family 
records I find the name Sarah Davis who 
was born 9 June 1752. She was probably 
the mother of Nehemiah Davis Sr. who was 
born 20 Aug 1778 & died 16 Dec 1854. 
His wife Mary Allison was born 21 Jan 
1789 & died 29 Oct 1882.—R. L. Davis, 
1000 Ave. G, Dodge City, Kansas. 

12543. VermILtion.—My Vermillion 
forefathers were French Huguenots, lived 
in Maryland & were Rev. soldiers. Will 
be glad to correspond & exchange data. 

12942. ALtison-MitcHett.— Will also be 
glas to correspond & exchange data with 
desc. of these families——Mrs. Minerva 
Hamblin Letton, Valrico, Florida. 

12412. Beate.—I have some old wills & 
other family data & will be glad to corre- 
spond.—Mrs. A. C. Hamblin, 5407 Seminole 
Ave., Tampa, Florida. 
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Daniett.—On page 774, December D. 
A. R. Macazine is given the abstract of 
the will of James Daniell of Georgia. From 
Court records the additional data has been 
collected. In his will James Daniel men- 
tioned his wife Nancy also his granddaughter 
Patsey Hendrick & his grandson Jesse Daniel 
Austin, son of Betty Austin. This grand- 
son Jesse Daniel Austin had his name legally 
changed to Jesse Austin Daniel. The 
granddaughter Patsey Hendrick died about 
1805 aged 9 years, leaving Robert Hendrick, 
her father, and Louisa, her half-sister. The 
father Robert Hendrick died 1814 leaving a 
wife Mary, & a daughter Louisa. The 
widow Mary Hendrick married again 
Williamson. The daughter Louisa married 
—— Gibbs. This information is taken from 
the printed reports of the Supreme Court, in 
the case of Williamson v. Daniel (12 Wheaton 
566). It came before the Supreme Court of 
The United States 1827. It is possible 
that exam. of the papers filed in the case 
might give additional information.—Miss 
Jean Stephenson, The Conard, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

13034a. Connor.—John Conner married 
Elizabeth Kavenaugh & their son Rev. 
Lewis of Culpeper Co., Va. was born 
Nov. 1745 & died June 1815. In 1768 he 
married the widow of Benjamin Davis, & 
their son Rev. James Wilson Conner, also a 
Baptist minister, located in Welsh Neck 
Settlement, S. Car. He removed to Georgia, 
where he died & his grave has been marked 
by the D. A. R. Lewis Conner Jr. & 
James died in Screven Co., Ga. & both left 
wills. Rev. C. C. Connor (Conner) grand- 
son of the first John, was also a Baptist 
minister ordained abt 1817. He went to 
Tennessee.—Mrs. Julian, C. Lane, 317 
North Main St., Statesboro, Georgia. 

12891. Cuapin.—Zilpha Chapin was the 
daughter of Benjamin, born 6 April 1713 
died 6 May 1782, & his third wife Mrs. 
Jemima Morris born 30 Mch 1720 died 
25 Oct 1798. They were married 3 Jan 
1750. The said Benjamin was the son of 
Capt. Seth Chapin b 4 Aug 1668 died Ist 
April 1746 & his 2nd wife Bethiah Thurston 
b 30 Apr 1861/2 died 2 Mch 1744, married 
1691. Capt. Seth was the son of Josiah 


Chapin born 1634 died 10 Sept 1726 & his 
wife Mary King born 15 June 1639 died 


30 May 1676, married 30 Nov. 1658. Said 
Josiah was the son of Deacon Samuel Chapin 
born 8 Oct 1598 died 11 Nov 1675 & his 
wife Cicely Penny born 21 Feb. 1601 died 
8 Feb 1682/3. Ref:—Chapin Book. Mrs. 
Clara M. Parker, 142 Benedict Ave., Nor- 
walk, Ohio. 

13007. THorNToN.—Francis Thornton 
was the son of John of Granville Co. N. 
Car. who married Sarah Eaton, daughter of 
Col. Wm. Eaton, first Sheriff of Granville, 
Can furnish wills & authentic data. These 
families were prominent in colonial & revolu- 
tionary life of Granville Co.—Jeannette E. 
Biggs, Oxford, North Carolina. 

12960b. Grarr.—The children of Hans 
Graff were David, Daniel, John (Hans Jr) 
Marcus, Samuel & Jacob. Also daughters 
Hannah, Veronica and Mary.—Della Shoup 
Reed, Covington, Indiana. 


QUERIES 


13058. Mutcuer-Antrim.—W ante d 
ances of Mary Mulcher who mar 1685 
James Antrim, Antram, Antrum 1685 of 
Mansfield Twp, Burlington Co. N. J. 
Their son Ebenezer mar Elizabeth in 1725. 
Wanted her maiden name & gen. She was 
a desc of Mahlone Stacy who came to Amer. 
in the ship “Shield” reaching Delaware 
Falls in 1678 & set. in N. J. Their chil 
were Samuel, Benajah, Sarah & Stacy. 

(a) Hawx.—Wanted ances of Charlotte 
Hawk who mar Samuel Antrim. Their 
dau mar in 1800 John Forsyth. 

(b) Wuire-Wetts.—Wanted ances of 
Amos White & also of his wife Mary Wells 
prob of N. J. Their dau Nancy mar Abra- 
ham Clark whose father Daniel was cousin 
of Abraham Clark, Signer. Nancy was 
b 1779. 

(c) Hunrer.—Wanted parentage of John 
H. Hunter who mar Orpha Clark 1830 in 
Eaton, Ohio. Orpha was dau of Abraham 
&? Nancy Clark. They moved to Tippe- 
canoe So. Ind. where John died 1840.— 
F.O. H.C. 

13059. Lirrteron.—Wanted ances of 
John Littleton b 30 May 1781 d 27 Feb 
1859 mar Cene—who d 30 Mch 1829 in 
her 47th year. Wanted her maiden name 
& parentage. Wanted also Rev rec of 
fathers of each.—A. Y. C. 


D. A. R. State Membership 


Changes since report as of 
Membership Oct. 31, 1928 
as of 
Number | November 30, 1928 
STATES of Chapters Members 
Chapters 
Chapter Total | Gain | Loss | Gain | Loss 
Foreign: China 
France 33 

2,312 | 162,042 |166,938 |....... | 2| 870 

* At Large Membership, 4,896 {108} 
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I WORK OF THE CHAPTERS | 


To insure accuracy in the reading of names and promptness in publication, Chapter reports must be typewritten. 
They should not exceed 400 words in length and must be signed by a Chapter officer.—Eprror. 


Old Fort Hall Chapter (Blackfoot, Idaho) 
has closed its second full year The 
Chapter was organized November 10, 1925, 
with Mrs. J. C. Ingham as organizing regent. 
Mrs. Ingham has successfully guided the 
Chapter through its first two years, as 
regent. Mrs. P. W. Powers will continue 
the work the coming year. 

Our first year’s programs were devoted 
mainly to the study of D. A. R. work and 
ideals, with a special guest day and birthday 
program. We joined with the neighboring 
chapter, Wyeth, at Pocatello, in the celebra- 
tion of Washington's birthday the first 
year, but for our program the second year 
we entertained our husbands at a banquet, 
followed by a program. 

Although the baby chapter, we were the 
first in Idaho to pay in full our quota to 
Constitution Hall, 
and have kept all ive 
national and state 
dues paid in full. 

In Patriotic Edu- 
cation work we have 
offered a prize or 
medal each year in 
Junior High for the 
best essay on a sub- 
ject of local historical 
interest. We also 
have the D. A. R. 
Magazine in the pub- 
lic Ebeacy and will 
have it in Junior 
High this year. Have 
also contributed sev- 
eral books to the 
public library. 

We planted a me- 
morial spruce tree 
for our only deceased 
member, Mrs. T. B. 
Dolman, and in the 
interests of conserva- 


INDIAN CHIEF blesses tree marked by Glencoe Chapter 


tion and thrift our members have planted a 
number of trees and we have been instru- 
mental in having others planted throughout 
the city. To stimulate interest in preserva- 
tion of the wild flowers one of our local 
professors also gave an illustrated lecture on 
the wild flowers of this vicinity. 

Programs of special interest, in addition 
to the birthday celebrations, include a round 
table presentation of a Colonial play, in 
costume, and an evening with our Idaho 
Falls members, when Mr. Harrington gave 
an illustrated lecture on the historic spots of 
Idaho. 

Louise E. SPALDING, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Volunteer Chapter (Bristol, Tenn.) was 
organized in October, 1922, by Miss Mar- 
garet McFarland, Organizing Regent. The 
organizing members 
of the chapter were 
formerly members of 
Sycamore Shoal 
Chapter of Virginia. 
These women being 
native Tennesseeans, 
and feeling that their 
work in D. A. R. 
should go to the 
credit of their native 
state, withdrew from 
the Virginia division 
and organized this 
new chapter. 

Since its organiza- 
tion the chapter has 
been most energetic 
in all work sponsored 
by the D. A. R. 
It has been fortunate 
in the selection of 
its officers, putting 
in capable, patriotic 
women who have 
carried on the work 
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THIS FLOAT OF YORKTOWN CHAPTER DEPICTS A COLONIAL KITCHEN 


= 
WOOSTER WAYNE CHAPTER GIVES A COLONIAL TEA 


BENNINGTON CHAPTER AND GUESTS ON BENNINGTON BATTLEFIELD 


CUYAHOGA FALLS CHAPTER STAGES AN ELLIS ISLAND PARTY 
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most successfully. So far the chapter 
has had three administrations, the first 
being in charge of Miss Margaret Mc- 
Farland, the second by Mrs. John I. 
Cox, and the present regent is Mrs. John 
L. Rosser. 

The marking of historic spots and graves 
of Revolutionary heroes has always been an 
inspiring work for the Volunteers. On 
Nov. 11, 1927, this chapter planted two 
Elm trees on the campus of the Tennessee 
High School to commemorate the memory of 
Bristol's heroes who gave their lives in the 
World War. Between the trees was placed 
a granite marker with bronze tablet bearing 
the following inscription: 


THESE ELMS WERE PLANTED 
NOV. 11TH. 1927 
VOLUNTEER CHAPTER D. A. R. 
IN MEMORY OF 
BRISTOL'S HEROES OF THE WORLD WAR. 


On October 7, 1927, we marked, with 
a magnificent granite and bronze monument, 
the site of the old Evan Shelby Fort, the 
most historic spot in this immediate section. 
It was the principal fort of pioneer days in 
the Southern Appalachians. Here were 
made the plans for the march of the “Over 
Mountain Men” to the battle of King’s 
Mountain. Here were held the council 
meetings of John Sevier, Evan and Isaac 
Shelby, Samuel Drok, and other leaders of 
pioneer days. 

In October, 1927, we established a Stu- 
dent Loan Fund of $1,000 in King College, a 
school for young men, located in Bristol. This 
fund is to be loaned, without interest, to 
young men, without means, to complete 
their education. The Volunteer Chapter 
supports a mountain girl in a school in North 
Carolina. We give two D. A. R. medals 
each year to students in our Junior High and 
High School for highest average in Tennessee 
history. 

Mrs. Ewett WarREN, 
Historian. 

Bennington Chapter (Bennington, Vt.) 
organized a pilgrimage to the Bennington 
Battlefield, on August 16, 1928, which day 
commemorates the birthday of the Chapter, 
as well as the Battle of Bennington in 1777. 


We were joined by members of two other 
Chapters—the Ondawa of Cambridge, and 
the Hoosac-Walloomsac of Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y. and we had as a guest, our Honorary 
Vice-President General Mrs. J. J. Estey, of 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

The program was short and of a patriotic 
nature, as we wished to devote most of the 
time to mingling socially at a picnic supper. 
At the end of the meeting a photograph was 
taken of the group. The tall flagpole dis- 
plays the Bennington Battle flag, the small 
flag belongs to the Chapter, and the monu- 
ment seen is a handsome memorial marker 
of granite and bronze, commemorating the 
Battle, and in honor of the gallant men who 
fought for our independence. 

The inspiration of the hallowed and 
historic spot with the magnificent scenery, 
the beautiful weather and the congenial 
company made the occasion one of unusual 
interest. 

(Mars. H. P.) Caroutne Seymour Jones, 

Regent. 


Yorktown Chapter (York, Pa.)—The 
150th Anniversary of York as the Capital 
of the United States was very fittingly 
commemorated with three days of celebra- 
tion and Yorktown Chapter D. A. R. took 
active part in several events. 

Impressive exercises were held by the 
Chapter at the grave of James Smith, a 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
After the invocation and a eulogy by Gover- 
nor Fisher of Pennsylvania, white roses were 
placed by representative school children in a 
keystone of greens. Gov. Fisher was es- 
corted by our state treasurer, Mrs Frederick 
Gerber, in placing the first rose. 

Services were also held by the Chapter at 
Phil p Livingstone’s grave. 

AD.A.R. float in the second day parade 
depicting a Colonial kitchen with the family 
at work received sincere tribute from the 
reviewing stand where sat men prominent 
in National affairs. One Colonial mother 
was spinning, while another mended beside 
a typical fireside of Revolutionary times, 
with her child at her knee. It is interesting 


to know that the tot was wearing the same 
dress worn by a child in 1825 when taken 
by her father to see the table prepared for a 
banquet to Lafayette in York in that year. 
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The Chapter presented a large flag to the 
new William Penn Senior High School at 
the dedication exercises. 

Three contests are sponsored each year in 
the High, County and eighth grade schools, 
at which time prizes are given for essays on 
patriotic subjects. 

We placed two Real Daughter markers 
and two Revolutionary soldier markers 
during the year. 

Mrs. N. Howland Brown, our State 
Regent was entertained at a Chapter 
luncheon Nov. 9, 1927, at the Yorktown 
Hotel. She was the house guest of our 
State Treasurer while in York. 

We are proud to report fourteen members 
in the Colonel Thomas Hartley Chapter 
C. A. R., which has lately been organized 
by one of the energetic members of our 
Chapter. 

A handsome D. A. R. flag was presented 
to Yorktown Chapter in memory of Mrs. 
Smyser Williams, a State Vice-Regent in 
1907, by her daughter, Mrs. Wm. B. Bill- 
meyer. 

In Americanization work, we contribute 
and cooperate with various local organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. M. B. Smyser, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Wooster Wayne Chapter (Wooster,Ohio) 
had the honor of entertaining the State 
Regent, Mrs. Bachus and a neighboring 
Chapter—Leroy, at our annual Flag Day 
Celebration. Mrs. Bachus gave a splendid 
address and made many helpful suggestions. 

Our meetings are held on the first Friday 
of each month in the homes of the members. 
Papers or talks are given on patriotic subjects. 
Occasionally we have speakers of note, who 
discuss topics, for example: Hon. J. A. 
McDowell—*The Constitution,” Hon. John 
McSweeney, our Representative in Con- 
gress—“Immigration.” Musical numbers 
and readings also are contributions to the 
program. The meetings are concluded with 
a social hour when refreshments are served. 

As a Chapter of seventy-two members, we 
feel proud of our year’s record: n co-opera- 
tion with other patriotic organizations, we 
took part in Memorial Day exercises, a dona- 
tion was sent to Ellis Island; graves of 
seventeen Revolutionary soldiers, buried in 
Wayne County, were marked; final payment 


was made for a chair in Continental Hall; 
ten members planted shrubbery and four 
have wild flower gardens; the Chapter voted 
to purchase D. A. R. History for Public 
Library; the picture “Old Ironsides” was 
presented to Wooster Public Library and 
Wooster High School; Christmas greetings 
were sent to Real Daughters; the Chapter 
voted a Conservation & Thrift Expense 
Fund for best essay written; sent $75 to 
Caroline Scott Harrison Memorial, we voted 
to cooperate with our city in planting 
shrubbery in a new park allotment, eight 
members of our Chapter were present at the 
State Conference held in Cleveland, Ohio; 
of five papers sent in from the State and 
accepted by the Lending Bureau at National 
Headquarters, one was from Wooster Wayne 
Chapter on the “Origin and Early History 
of the D. A. R.,” written by Miss Dorothy 
Morgan. 

Pursuing the annual custom of the chapter 
observing February 22nd, a delightful Tea 
Party was enjoyed by the members and 
guests. A number appeared in colonial 
gowns, giving a true impersonation of the 
days when full skirts and powdered wigs 
were worn. Some one has remarked “The 
observance would not be complete without 
the Minuet,” this was beautifully given, 
being preceded with a song “An Old 
Fashioned Garden” and a reading “When 
Grandma danced the Minuet.” 

The eyes of the whole world are upon us 
these days. Daughters of the American 
Revolution; may we be true to the noble 
traditions and high ideals laid down by the 
pioneer members and the founders of this 
great Republic. 

Mrs. O. G. LeapLey, 
Publicity Secretary. 


Matthew French Chapter (Princeton, 
W. Va.).—For the first time in Mercer 
County's 90 years, a monument was erected 
to the pioneer settlers, and unveiled by 
our Chapter on Memorial Day, May 30, 
1927 in the presence of several hundred 
people, to commemorate the massacre of 
two members of the family of Mitchell Clay 
by the Indians in 1783 near Lake Shawnee. 

The monument consists of a bronze 
tablet on a stone boulder, which rests on a 
rough stone base, and was obtained through 
the Mercer County Court by the efforts of 
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TABLET UNVEILED BY MATTHEW FRENCH CHAPTER 


H. W. Straley, H, a member of the State 
Historical Commission of West Virginia. 

Mitchell Clay and his wife, Phoebe 
Belcher, settled in what is now Mercer 
County, in 1775, and they resided there 
with their fourteen children, unmolested 
until the autumn of 1783, when a party of 
Indians massacred one son and one daughter 
and carried a second son to Chillicothe, 
Ohio, where he was tortured and burned. 

The program for the unveiling was opened 
by the D. A. R. Ritual, led by Mrs. Stuart 
Garrett, Regent of Matthew French Chap- 
ter, and Mrs. D. E. French, Regent of John 
Chapman Chapter of Bluefield, the response 
being given by a large number of members of 
both Chapters. Mrs. John Robert Rich, 
Organizing Regent of Matthew French 
Chapter, then told of the work of the 
D. A. R., after which Judge Isaiah C. 
Herndon, of Welch, made an address on the 
early history of the County, and of the Clay 
family, of which he is a lineal descendant. 
This was followed by the Star Spangled 
Banner, sung by Mrs. Luther Calhoun 
Porter, Ex-Regent and a descendant of 
Mitchell Clay. 

The monument was then unveiled by 
Ann Watson Herndon, daughter of Judge 


Isaiah G. Herndon, and Bobby Brown, son 
of Herbert Brown, both descendants of 
Mitchell Clay. Three hemlock trees were 
planted around the monument by the 
Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club and our 
Chapter. The exercises closed with prayer 
by Mrs. Ira Mason Smith, our Chaplain. 
Besstz BRowniNG Rice, 
Historian. 


Iroquois Chapter, (Worcester, N. Y.) 
organized Dec. 18, 1911, with a membership 
of 18 and now has a membership of 68. 
Meetings are held on or as near the 18th of 
each month as possible. We chose the 
name Iroquois, because our town is situated 
on the Iroquois trail which is from Mohawk 
to Unadilla. 

We have the distinction of having our 
own Chapter Hall, (unusual in a small 
town) through the generosity of one of our 
members. It is known as the “Helen Wilder 
Wieting Memorial Hall.” Built in Colonial 
style and of brick in construction; the front 
of the house is adorned with a large plate 
glass window which is embellished w th the 
insignia and colors of the society. 

The Hall is furnished in mahogany, many 
of the pieces being antiques donated by the 
members. Among our most cherished relics 
are a pewter plate which was thrown into a 
well for safe keeping at the time of the 
Cherry Valley massacre, and a brass cannon 
used by the British in the Revolutionary 
War. There is a well equipped kitchen 
connected with the hall. 

The Chapter has contributed to most of 
the patriotic organizations endorsed by the 
National Society and has sent a delegate 
to every Continental Congress since it was 
organized. It also gives a high school prize 
for the best essay on some patriotic subject. 

One of the most important events in our 
chapter's history was held the 30th of 
May, 1926, when a beautiful memorial 
service was held. Twenty-two members 
marched from the Hall, preceded by the 
color bearer to the Maple Grove Cemetery 
stopping at the grave of each departed 
member, where a prayer, sketch of the 
deceased member, a song or poem was 
read and a marker placed upon the grave. 

Another notable event was the most 
enthusiastic and patriotic meeting ever 
held in our town which took place at the 
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Wieting Opera House on the evening of 
July 4, 1926, the 150th anniversary of our 
Independence. The large hall was filled 
with those eager to take part in the pro 
gram arranged by Iroquois Chapter. 

The meeting opened with America, 
followed by the Lord’s prayer, and salute 
to the flag. Then the American’s creed 
was read, followed by America the Beau- 
tiful, sung by the audience. 

Our Regent, Mrs. W. D. Jones, in well- 
chosen words then introduced the speaker 
of the evening, the Rev. J. W. Flynn, of 
Oneonta, who gave an appropriate address 
appealing strongly to the patriotic feelings 
of the audience. The meeting closed with 
the singing of the Star Spangled Banner and 
the Benediction. 

KATHERINE H. McLAuUGHLEN, 
Historian. 


St. Paul Chapter (St. Paul, Minn.) 
members and their friends, on Armistice 
Day, November 11, 1928, gathered around 
the monument, which towers far above the 
trees overlooking the banks of the Mississippi 
at the termination of Summit Avenue. 
Notwithstanding unfavorable weather, the 
men and women assembled to pay honor to 
war heroes, and the sounding of the bugle 
announced the opening of the service which 
was without formality. Robert Lacy played 
“To the Colors,” using for the first time the 
silver bugle which was awarded him on 
Wednesday evening, having won the honor 
as Champion St. Paul Bugler. 

It was on November 11, 1923, that the 


St. Paul Chapter dedicated the Monument ’ 


to the men and women who gave their 
lives in the service of their country in the 
recent World War. At that time airplanes 
soared in the air showering the Monument 
with flowers. 

As a concluding feature of the morning 
program, just before sounding taps by 
Bugler Lacy, Mrs. Howard M. Curry, 
Regent of the Chapter, placed a laurel wreath 
at the base of the Monument. 

Harriet W. ScHOOMAKER, 
Historian. 


Quaker City Chapter (Philadelphia, Pa.). 
Late in October, our Chapter marked the 
graves of four Real Daughters. Prominent 
among those present were our State Regent, 


Mrs. N. Howland Brown; our Regent, 
Mrs. Henry R. Dowdy; our past Regents, 
Mrs. Joseph M. Caley, Miss Emma Crowell 
(former Recording Secretary General); Mrs. 
John N. Bradford and Mrs. Thomas F. 
Durham, together with about thirty officers 
and members of the Chapter; also the 
daughter and granddaughter of the late Mrs. 
Hare, a daughter of Ensign Jacob Krieder 
of the Revolutionary War. 

The following graves of Real Daughters 
were marked: Mrs. Margaret Krieder Hare, 
daughter of Ensign Jacob Krieder; Mrs. 
David Terry (Sarah Doran Terry), who lived 
to the splendid age of 108 years and four 
months; Mrs. Harriet Schroeter, a sister of 
Margaret Krieder Hare. The fourth grave 
marked was that of Mrs. Elizabeth Denny 
Gaston, daughter of David Denny, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

Our flag was carried by a Boy Scout and 
small flags were distributed to those present. 
As we saluted the flag, and members placed 
flowers on each grave, a brief history of the 
Real Daughter's father’s service in the 
Revolutionary War was given by Mrs. 
Anthony Nardini, Chapter Registrar. 

The different graves were marked as 
follows: The grave of Mrs. Hare by Mrs. 
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Joseph M. Caley, the grave of Mrs. Terry 
by Miss Emma Crowell; the grave of Mrs. 
Harriet Schroeter by Mrs. Thomas’ F. 
Durham; Mrs. Gaston’s grave marked by 
Mrs. John N. Bradford. 

With the reading of a short poem we 
closed with the Lord's Prayer: The Chapter 
feels proud to have accomplished this work 
before the thirty-second annual conference 
at Allentown. 

Mayne B. Linpsay, 
Chairman, Preservation of 
Historic Spots Committee. 


Glencoe Chapter (Glencoe, Ill.) marked 
an Indian Trail Tree on April 16. An 
Indian chief, Evergreen Tree, came and 
formally blessed and named the tree. 

In the past, trees were used to designate 
the Indian trail through the forest from 
Green Bay to Chicago. The variety of tree 
—oak, pine, etc.—gave its name to the 
trail and the way it was bent indicated 
direction. 

KATHERINE PeABopy GIRLING, 


Past Regent. 


Shatemuc Chapter (Spring Valley, N. Y.) 
The Fourth of July is a day of celebration, 
each year, in Spring Valley; athletic games, 
speeches, a parade, and ending with fire- 
works in the evening. The parade this 
year, was large and contained many very 
beautiful floats, so that we were very proud 
when ours received the fourth prize. 

Auice E. Merritt, 


Regent. 


Baltimore Chapter (Baltimore, Md.)- is 
the mother chapter in the state of Maryland, 
being the eighteenth chapter chartered by 
the National Society, and this year celebrates 
its thirty-fifth anniversary. It has proven to 
be a banner year in the amount of splendid 
work accomplished under the inspiration and 
fine leadership of the Regent, Mrs. Frederick 
Irving Mosher, who is completing the 
fourth year of her administration. The 
chapter has 280 members, has subscribed to 
and paid for 16 chairs in Constitution Hall, 
has taken 45 cubic feet of ground in the 
foundation, has subscribed its portion to the 
Maryland box, and has paid $913.84 towards 
the Maryland bell at Valley Forge. All 
national and state obligations have been met. 


Governor Albert C. Ritchie has honored 
our Regent, Mrs. Mosher, by appointing her 
to important commissions. 

Each state and national anniversary is 
celebrated in some appropriate manner, 
George Washington's Birthday as well as 
his wedding day being gala occasions. 
Armistice Day was solemnly observed. The 
“Pageant of Baltimore Chapter” presented on 
Maryland Day by chapter members was an 
interesting occasion as the spirit of the 
theme, written by a member, Anna Hamilton 
Wood, depicted the real reason for the 
existence of the Society. When the Balti- 
more Chapter delegation reports at the 
Continental Congress in Washington the 
place reserved for the delegation is always 
filled with those elected to serve, and a loyal 
body of members await their return to hear 
what instructions they may receive to aid in 
carrying on the work of our great Society. 

Ten members have died during the year, 
among them, Mrs. George W. Hodges of 
Annapolis, Md., who served for awhile as 
Genealogical Editor for the Magazine and 
whose work as an historian and authority on 
genealogy is well known. 

Mary Weatuersy Coxe Patron, 
Historian, 


Ann Rogers Clarke Chapter (Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.) was organized on January 15, 
1901, with twenty Charter members— 
present membership twenty-eight. Meetings 
are held the second Tuesday of each month, 
from September to June. Many of our 
members have written valuable papers on 
local history and these papers are carefully 
preserved. Last year our Chapter celebrated 
its silver anniversary, in the home of our 
first Regent, Mrs. Fannie B. Pyle Sparks, who 
served as Regent six years during three 
different periods, of two years each. Three 
other Ex-Regents were present and a large 
number of officers and members. A history 
of the Chapter for the twenty-five years was 
given by Mrs. Sparks, followed by a literary 
and musical program. 

The silver offering was used to purchase a 
Constitution Hall Bond. In December, the 
Chapter gave Ye Olde Time Feasts. The 
hall was decorated in the National colors 
and the members were gowned in Colonial 
costumes. A part of this fund will be applied 
on purchase price of a Constitution Hall 
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chair, as the Chapter voted unanimously to 
purchase one. We have endeavored to meet 
all state and national obligations. Sent a 
box to Ellis Island, participated in Armistice 
celebration with the American Legion and 
other patriotic organizations. The float of 
the Chapter represented Betsy Ross pre- 
senting the completed flag to Washington. 
Observed Flag Day, sent one paper on Clark 
County, written by a Chapter member, to 
the Reciprocity Bureau. 

A committee has in charge the work of 
erecting a slab in memory of our revolutionary 
soldiers buried within our city limits. This 
slab is to have engraved upon it the names 
of the deceased. A committee for the 
Chapter has just completed the earliest 
records of Clark County ‘with the first 
deeds, first marriages, first wills copied 
verbatim, also a story of the earliest mills in 
Clark County. One copy is to be retained 
for our Chapter file and the other sent to 
the State Chairman of Historical and Genea- 
logical Research. Our meetings are well 
attended and programs very interesting. 

Harriet P. Biccert, 
Historian. 


Daniel Chapman Chapter (Vienna, Ill.) 
—the city of Metropolis, decided to cele- 
brate the landing, June 28, 1778, of General 
George Rogers Clark, on his famous march 
to conquer the Northwest territory for the 
colonies. The site of this old fort joins the 
city limits of Metropolis. A fort and mission 
was erected at this place in 1702 by Father 
Mermet and M. Juchereau, with thirty 
Canadians from Kaskaskia. It was soon 
abandoned as a settlement, but later it was 
repaired and improved by the French as 
one of their chain of forts to hold the territory 
against the English. By the treaty of Paris, 
this old fort, with the surrounding country, 
fell into the hands of the English. It was 
never garrisoned by them, which made it 
easy for Clark to descend the Ohio River, 
land here and lead his motley army across 
southern Illinois. 

Metropolis organized a George Rogers 
Clark’s Celebration Committee, which ar- 
ranged a program for four days, beginning on 
the 28 of June 1928, the Sesquicentennial of 
Clark's landing. The afternoon of June 29, 
was assigned to the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The citizens recognize that 


through the efforts of our society, the site of 
this old fort was taken over by the state in 
1903 and from a field of wild growth, made 
into a beautiful park. 

The Tenth Division was invited by the 
Vice Chairman in charge of the D. A. R. 
program, to take part in the exercises of the 
afternoon. Owing to the distance between 
Metropolis and some of the chapters, only 
five consented to participate in the exercises. 
Egyptian, of Cairo, Logan of Carbondale, 
Captain Jacob Rich of Cobden, Michael 
Hilleagas of Harrisburg and Daniel Chapman 
of Vienna, Paducah, and Fort Jefferson 
Chapters of Paducah, Ky., assisted us. 

The first speaker was Judge Middleton of 
Paducah, Ky. Senator Charles S$. Deneen, 
the principal speaker of the afternoon, 
followed with an interesting address on the 
foundation of the laws of this government 
and why the country had developed so 
rapidly and so successfully. Ross F. Lock- 
ridge gave, briefly, the history of Clark’s 
conquest. 

The D. A. R. members of the state re- 
sponded wonderfully to our invitations and 
came from beyond Chicago, which is three 
hundred and fifty miles away. 

Some of those present were: Mrs. H. E. 
Chubbuck, Vice-President General, Mrs. 
Eli Dixon, National Chairman of Student 
Loan Fund, Mrs. S$. D. McKinnery, State 
Vice-Regent, Mrs. W. T. Scott, State 
Historian, Mrs. C. T. Page, Ex-State Regent, 
Mrs. David Peffers, Regent of Aurora 
Chapter and former State Consulting Regis- 
trar, Mrs. T. H. Callahan and Mrs. J. W, 
Lawrence, Regents of Paducah Chapters 
Miss Bess Parish, Regent of Michael Hill- 
eages Chapter, Mrs. Esther McCroy and 
party of Charleston, Mrs. Jennings of 
McComb, Miss Evans of Moline, Mrs. 
McGruder of Cairo and many others. 

Mrs. P. T. CHAPMAN, 
Regent. 


Edmund Burke Chapter (Waynesboro, 
Ga.) unveiled a marker on Feb. 2, 1927, its 
second birthday, to commemorate the battle 
of Burke Jail. 

It has gone down in history as one of the 
greatest ba Waynesboro has ever known. 
The Regent, Mrs. R. M. McMaster, left 
nothing undone, but planned every detail 
to make it the success that it was. 


On 

he 


MEMBERS OF THE EDMUND BURKE CHAPTER 


OLD TRAILS MARKER PLACED BY JACKSONVILLE CHAPTER 


& 
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The principal address was made by Mr. 
Julian Bush of Barnwell, S. C. after which 
Mrs. H. M. Franklin, State Regent, of 
Tennille, Ga., brought a message of love 
and patriotism to the large audience. 

The marker was unveiled by Georgia 
Cates Blount and Hugh A. Macaulay, Jr. 
and decorated by Gaines Story, Jr. and 
Arthur Evans, Jr., who were all dressed in 
colonial costumes. 

Mrs. R. M. McMaster. 


Jacksonville Chapter (Jacksonville, Fla.) 
On Wednesday afternoon, May 9th, in 
Hemming Park, Jacksonville, an interesting 
ceremony took place where the Old Trails 
Marker erected by the Jacksonville Chapter, 
was unveiled. 

Had the park been planned for the purpose, 
it could not have been better located, for it is 
at the exact point where the Apalache 
Indian Trail from the west joined the 
Timuqua Trail from the south, out of which 

ew the Kings Road and the Spanish Trail, 
inking the English Colonies with St. 
Augustine and the Spanish Settlements. 

The Chairman of the Old Trails Com- 
mittee, Mrs. H. H. Buckman, presented the 
marker and it was accepted for the Chapter 
by the Regent, Mrs. George Cameron 
Harman in a few graceful words. The Rev. 
E. L. Pennington, Chaplain of the Florida 
S. A. R., offered a beautiful prayer of 
dedication. The Regent then introduced 
Mr. T. Frederick Davis, Jacksonville's able 
historian, who gave an interesting address 
on Old Florida Trails. Mrs. Brooke G. 
White, Vice-President General from Florida, 
spoke eloquently on the desire of the 
D. A. R. to preserve and perpetuate historic 
spots and to stimulate interest in our 
national history. 

Mrs. White was attended by Elmore Floyd 
and ArthurMerrill as pages, dressed in white 
satin. Other children of the Chapter, repre- 
senting the Founders of the Trails, and 
appropriately costumed were: Mary Brooke 
Johnson and James C. Merrill, Jr., Indian 
youth and maiden; Marion Russell McCrory 
and David Hedrick as French Huguenots; 
Elizabeth Harman and Raymond Sanderson, 
Jr., as son and daughter of Old Spain; 
Katherine Carroll Hedrick and Elwell Cook, 
English Colonials 


At the conclusion of Mrs. White's 
address, these children unveiled the marker, 
which was then presented by Mrs. Harman, 
our Regent, to the City of Jacksonville, 
and accepted by the Mayor, Mr. John T. 
Alsop, Jr. A Guard of Honor was formed 
by «Boy Scouts, sons of members of the 
Chapter; Emmett Robinson, Jr., Jack Hed- 
rick, Schuyler Floyd, Jr., Charles Long, 
Lindsay Ball, Arthur Floyd, Denham Fouts, 
and Willard McClellan. Scout William 
Irons acted as Bugler. 

Several of the State Officers of the D. A. R. 
were present, also the British Consul, the 
Spanish and Belgian Vice-consuls with their 
wives, besides a large gathering of resinents 
of the city and members of the Chapter. 

The bronze tablet is one of unusual artis- 
tic design, and is mounted on a fine boulder 
of the native stone, coquina, from one of the 
historic old Spanish Grants, near Flagler 
Beach, which was presented by the present 
owner of the Grant, Mr. Edward Johnson, 
to the Chapter, through a member of the 
Old Trails Committee, Mrs. Mellen C. 
Greeley. 

KATHARINE P. BucKMAN, 


Second Vice-Regent. 


General Lew Wallace Chapter (Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.). On February 22 we 
gave a Colonial card party at the Woman’s 
Club. Our Daughters were gowned in 
Colonial fashion, while the decorations were 
carried out in flags. The bridge players kept 
their scores on bright red tallies with red, 
white, and blue shields thereon. We 
take this means to raise funds to pay our 
part on our box in Constitution Hall. 

Arbor Day was observed April 8 by 
planting five Italian Cypress trees on the 
lawn of the County Court House. Senator 
Sam Bratton spoke; Mrs. George Angle, our 
State Regent, read “Trees’ by Joyce 
Kilmer; our Regent Mrs. Spitzmesser gave 
a short talk and the Indian School Band 
played several selections. 

Each year our Chapter has sponsored an 
essay contest in the Senior High School, on 
some patriotic subject. These subjects are 
selected each year. This year, “How the 
American Legion is Carrying on the Ideals 
of our Forefathers,” was the subject. On 


May 11, visitors and pupils assembled in the 
Auditorium where the winning essays were 
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read, prizes awarded and a short program 
iven. Mr. J. C. MacGregor was awarded 
Erst place and Miss Lily Quinn second place. 
Mr. MacGregor was given a small kodak and 
Miss Quinn received a volume of poems. 

We feel very proud indeed to be the 
winner of the first prize for the best float in 
the Armistice Day parade. Our prize was 
twenty-five dollars which we voted to keep 
in a separate fQnd to buy something we can 
use and keep in our Chapter. This float was 
decorated by some of our Daughters and the 
spinet and spinning wheel are heirlooms 
from the Revolution. 

General Lew Wallace Chapter is one of 
the five Chapters in New Mexico. We feel 
very proud to think that these five Chapters, 
the entire membership of which would only 
equal a large Eastern Chapter, has kept up 
every obligation. We are paying for a box 
in Constitution Hall, have given to the 
various D. A. R. Schools, Ellis and Angel 
Islands and in all other ways have kept our 
candles trimmed and burning. 

BARBARA Lee JONgEs, 
Historian. 


Covina Chapter (Covina, California), 
closed the year 1927-1928 with a basket 
lunch in the city park. With three excep- 
tions, all meetings for the last year were 
held in Covina at the Stone Lantern and 
were preceded by a luncheon. 

The most important meeting of the year 
as pertaining to the work of the D. A. R. 
was held on October 4th, when a bronze 
marker was placed on the headstone of 
Paulina Clapp Griswold, a Real Daughter 
of the American Revolution. This service, 
the first of its kind to be held in the San 
Gabriel Valley, took place in Fairmont 
Cemetery, located on the mountain side 
between Azusa and Glendora. This was the 
first burial ground of the Protestant families 
of the San Gabriel Valley and the first 
interment was in 1872. Mrs. Griswold’s 
death occurred in 1882. 

The ceremony was participated in by three 
veterans of the Civil War and two repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish-American War. 
The ritual of the D. A. R., used when 
placing a marker over the grave of a Real 
Daughter, was read by the chapter, led by 
the Regent, Mrs. C. T. Booth. The 
marker was unveiled by Nancy Milliken, a 


great, great grand-daughter of Mrs. Gris- 
wold. 

The Conservation chairman, Mrs. E. G. 
Prather, provided a program on December 
8th, when James Alcorn of Los Angeles 
spoke for the Green Cross. 

We have responded to all national and 
state requirements and have paid $1.25 per 
month water dues for the Neighborhood 
House in the Mexican settlement at Merwin. 
Our greatest expenditure for the year was 
the gift of $150 to purchase a chair in Con- 
stitution Hall. 

Under the guidance of our efficient regent 
the year has been one of pleasure and profit. 

Ciara RATEKIN, 
Historian. 


Cuyahoga Falis Chapter (Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio) was organized October 8, 1921, with 
twelve members, and now has a membership 
of fifty, with the papers of several pending. 

Of many enjoyable meetings held during 
the past year, the one which created the 
greatest interest was the celebration of 
“Immigration Day,” December 14, 1925, at 
the home of Mrs. F. W. Taylor, chairman 
of the Ellis Island Committee, at which time 
gifts were taken for the Ellis Island box. 

Following the example of Oneonta Chap- 
ter, members dressed as immigrants, were 
received with true Ellis Island red tape by 
uniformed customs officials and others. 
Every country seemed to be represented— 
even a Chinaman in a Mandarin coat in 
some miraculous manner evaded deportation 
and mingled with gaily dressed Spanish duen- 
nas, Dutch maids and more sombre sisters 

One immigrant had her little tin trunk 
which had served a former owner many 
years ago at the real Ellis Island, when she 
came to this country from Germany. 

National airs were played by the “Castle 
Garden Band,” and an appropriate program 
was given. One of the most entertaining 
numbers of the afternoon was a song rendered 
by a quartet composed of an Englishman, 
an Irishman, a Dutchman, and Uncle Sam. 

Our Regent, Mrs. Francis Mcllwain, 
took the part of the D. A. R. social worker 
at Ellis Island, and she told of the work that 
is being done by this society in the Deten- 
tion Room there. 

Refreshments were served by the hostess 
and her assistants in regular Ellis Island 
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MARKER PLACED BY MILWAUKEE CHAPTER 


style, lunches being packed in boxes and 
coffee served in tin cups from a pail. The 
afternoon was not only very enjoyable, but 
we all felt that we would in the future take 
a more personal interest in this work. 
Heten S. BILtMAN, 
Historian. 


Milwaukee Chapter (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
It has long been a cherished plan of this 
Chapter to mark each grave of its Real 
Daughters with a Marker. Eleven Real 
Daughters’ names are on its books, seven 
have been marked, four remain and these 
are the hardest. If the Milwaukee Chapter 
succeeds in finishing this work it will be’a 
real achievement, as stones will have to be 
bought before the markers can be put on 
them, and the relatives of these Real Daugh- 
ters are either unwilling or unable to assist. 

The grave of Mrs. Asenath Dunlap Mc- 
Kaig was marked May 26, 1928. Mrs. 
McKaig is buried in the North Geneva 
Cemetery, four miles from Elkhorn. 
Daughters from six.counties, including two 
state officers, and Regents of two Milwaukee 
Chapters, came, also Mrs. F. A. Seeber of 
Waterloo, State Chairman of Real Daughters. 
Three of Mrs. McKaig’s children, two 
grandchildren and three great grandchildren 
were present, too. 


Mrs. Hutchinson arranged the services, 
opening with the bugle call, and followed 
by a prayer by Dr. Clevinger. The as- 
semblage sang AMERICA. 

Mrs. Lindsay, Regent of Milwaukee 
Chapter, speaking in her usual beautiful 
manner, paid tribute to the brave and 
faithful women of that time. Mrs. Trott- 
man, State Regent, expressed her pleasure 
at taking part in the occasion. 

Miss Hester McKaig of Elkhorn, a 
daughter, read the history of her mother. 
Clarence Trust, four-year-old grandson, 
turned back the flag, and six great grandchil- 
dren covered the grave with flowers. Taps 
was sounded. 

Saturday, October 13, 1928, the grave of 
Mrs. Esther Jordan Blood was marked at 
Oak Knoll Cemetery, Mukwonago. Mrs. 
F. A. Seeber, State Chairman of Real 
Daughters was present and spoke briefly, 
and Mrs. Lindsay and Mrs. Trottman in 
the usual inspiring manner. Miss Frances 
Blood, a great granddaughter, read a sketch 
of Mrs. Blood. Her father, Josiah Jordan, 
served six years in the Revolutionary War. 
Born in Chester, Vt., Mrs. Blood, at the age 
of twenty-five, married and moved to a farm 
near Mukwonago, where she lived for 
thirty-five years, finally moving to the 
village of Mukwonago. 
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FLOAT OF FAITH TRUMBULL CHAPTER, CONNECTICUT 


Mrs. Blood’s great, great grandson, Eri 
Lewis of Beloit, unveiled the marker. The 
bugle call and taps were given by Vivian 
Hale and Jerry Sanders. 

Fiorence Ecxo.s, 
Historian. 


Pickaway Plains Chapter (Circleville, 
Ohio). Through the untiring efforts of our 
Regent, Mrs. Clark Hunsicker, this chapter 
was organized November 15, 1926, by Mrs. 
Herbert Backus, State Regent, with 18 
organizing members. The roll now numbers 
fifty with a number pending. 

This chapter has been very active during 
its short existence, among its many activities 
are the following: Held a contest for 7th and 
8th grade pupils for best historical essays, 
and the — presented gold medals to 
the successful contestants; given several 
one for fund benefits; held a reception in 

onor of delegates attending the S. E. 
District convention of Federated Clubs; 
had the privilege of having State officers 


address the chapter a number of times; 
marked graves of 6 Revolutionary soldiers 
and the records completed for marking several 
more in the near future; July 11, 1927, was a 
memorable day in the short history of our 
Chapter, when we dedicated a marker. 

The marker is of rough granite with a 
bronze tablet, bearing the following in- 
scription; “Near this spot, the famous 
treaty between Lord Dunmore, Governor 
of Virginia, and Chief Cornstalk of the 
Shawnees and allied tribes, was signed in 
October, 1774. This camp was named 
‘Charlotte’ after the Queen of England. 
Erected by Pickaway Plains Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
1774—1928.” 

Members of various patriotic organiza- 
tions and citizens of the community to the 
number of about two hundred, assembled 
around the marker and an inspiring and 
delightful program was given. 

Mrs. GERHARDT 
Chairman of Publicity. 
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Special Meeting—December 18, 1928 


T= special meeting of the National Board of Man- 
agement, National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, was called to order by the President 
General, Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, in the Board Room, 
Memorial Continental Hall, on Tuesday, December 18, 
1928, at 4 o'clock, P. M. 

As the Chaplain General, Mrs. Brewster, was 
not present, the Board arose and sang one verse of 
“America” and repeated the Lord's Prayer in unison. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary General, 
Mrs. Earle, Mrs. Lord acted as Secretary pro tem. 
The following members were noted by the Secretary 
as being present: National Officers: Mrs. Brosseau, 
Mrs. Beavers, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Lord, Mrs. Hobart, 
Mrs. Wyant, Mrs. Helmick. 


The Registrar General, Mrs. Eli A. .. Helmick, read 
her report. 


Report of the Registrar General 


I have the honor to report 1,450 applications for 
membership. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Euzasetn A. Hevmick, 


Registrar General. 


Mrs. Helmick moved That the Recording Secretary 
General be instructed to cast the ballot for the admission 
of 1,450 applicants for membership. Seconded by 
Mrs. Hobart. Carried. 

The Secretary announced casting the ballot and the 
President General declared the 1,450 applicants duly 
elected members of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Wyant, reported the 
tollowing: Members lost by death 575; members 
resigned 721; members for reinstatement 34, and moved 
That the Recording Secretary General be instructed to 
cast the ballot for the reinstatement of 34 former members. 
Seconded by Mrs. Walker, Carried. 

The Secretary announced casting the ballot and the 
President General declared the 34 former members 
duly reinstated in the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Lowell F. 
Hobart, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Through their respective State Regents the following 
members at large are presented for confirmation as 
Organizing Regents: Mrs. Winifred Allmon Hayter 
at Anthony, Kansas; Mrs. Rosina Curtis Allen at 


Versailles, Missouri; Mrs. Charlotte Elliott Short 
Baldwin at Pleasant Hill, Missouri; Mrs. Lily Moorhead 
Kents at Pennington, New Jersey; Mrs. Rachel P. 
Shepherd Mcllveen at Passaic, New Jersey; Mrs. 
Mary Johnston Oliver Kerr at Yanceyville, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Nina Webb Wallace at Morehead 
City, North Carolina; Mrs. Annie Elizabeth Thomson 
McDowell at Elizabethtown, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Mamie Highsmith Wells at Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, Mrs. Nelle I. Gostlin at Hammond, Indiana. 

The following Organizing Regencies have expired 
by time limitation: Mrs. Florence Zander Dunbar 
at Stockton, California; Miss Katherine Perry at 
Pleasanton, Kansas; Mrs. Mary Gleason at Stowe, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. S. Genevieve Cleland Knight 
at Clovis, New Mexico. 

The authorization of the following Chapters has 
expired by time limitation: Minonk, Illinois; Battle 
Ground and Yanceyville, North Carolina. 

The following Chapter names are presented for 
approval: Sylvanus Thayer at Braintree, Massachu- 
setts; Council Cotton Wood at Franklin, Nebraska; 
Acquackanonk Landing at Passaic, New Jersey; 
Claverack at Clifton, New Jersey. 

The State Regent of Nebraska requests the Organiz- 
ing Regency 7 Mrs. Mary Randolph Patterson at 
Bloomington be transferred to Franklin, Nebraska. 

Through their respective State Regents the following 
Chapters are presented for official disbandment: Dorothy 
Camber at Sanborn, Iowa; Roger Nelson at Marshall, 
Missouri; Princess Nita-Nee at State College, Pennsyl- 
vania; Martha Guthrie at Colfax, Washington. 

Jane Bain Chapter at Alliance, Ohio, wishes to 
change its name to Freedom as that is the original name 
of the location of the Chapter. 

The following Chapters have met all requirements 
according to the National By-Laws and are now pre- 
sented for confirmation: Yuma at Yuma, Arizona; 
Obadiah Taylor at Lowell, Indiana; Peleg Gorton at 
Winfield, Kansas; Samuel Dale at Meridian, Missis- 
sippi; Old White House at Whitehouse, New Jersey; 
Benjamin Lyon at Denton, Texas. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Irwin Hosart, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Hobart moved The adoption of my report. 
Seconded by Mrs. Helmick. Carried. 
There being no further business to come before the 
Board, the meeting adjourned at 4:35 P. M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Watpo Lorp, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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A day or an hour— 


Spent in Woodward & Lothrop’s 
will surely be delightful. Fashion 
shopping—gift shopping—lunch- 
eon or tea in The Tea Room—will 
prove that Woodward & Lothrop 
is indeed a store worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


1OTH,. LITH, F AND G STREETS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE RALEIGH 


Penna. Ave. at Twelfth Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Headquarters of Many D. A. R. Chapters 

Unexcelled Cuisine Coffee Shoppe 
Reasonable Rates 

Rooms with and without Bath 


L. G. Sizer, Mgr. Ask for booklet 


Interior and Exterior Phones, Main 4224 and 4225 
Painting Established 1891 


GEORGE PLITT COMPANY, Inc. 


PAPERHANGING, UPHOLSTERING, FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, DRAPERIES, WINDOW SHADES, 
PICTURES, MIRRORS, LINENS, 
WINDOW LACES, LAMPS 
AND LAMP SHADES 


Special Facilities for Storage 718 Thirteenth St.N.W. 
of Rugs and Draperies WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOUR ANCESTRY—If you are 
interested in your family history 
send 10 cents in stamps for 168 
page priced catalogue of our 
Genealogical Books. 


Goodspeed Book Shop 
7 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LOWERS 


Express your appreciation and esteem 
through the medium of Gude’s 
Flowers—there is no better way. 


1212 F STREET National 4278 
1102 Connecticut Avenue Decatur 3146 


3103 14th Street 
5016 Connecticut Avenue 


Columbia 3103 
Cleveland 1226 


W. WB. Moses & Sons 


Established 1861 
Importers Retailers 


F Street and Eleventh 


Washington, D. 


NOW 
A DEPARTMENT 
STORE 


OU will find that same high 
standard of quality in our 
women’s apparel, hats, shoes 
and accessories that we have 
maintained for 68 years in our 
furniture and furnishings. This 
store always stresses quality as 
well as style. 
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BANNERS AND FLAGS 


MILITARY AND 
SOCIETY FLAGS 


EST. 
THE HORSTMANN 


CORRECTNESS 


GUARANTEED 


UNIFORM COMPANY 


D. A. R. 
Delegates will find a Home away from Home in 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


Rates $2 to $6 per day European Plan 
Coffee Shoppe 


C. M. Collins, Mgr. 


“STORY OF MY ANCESTRY” 
A Book for Preserving your Genealogical Material 
Paper Cover, $3.00 Washington, D. C. 
(Postage included) 

Send orders with remittance to 
MRS. E. R. RAMSBURGH 
Hampton Courts Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Massachusetts and Nebraska Avenues N. W. 
Fully accredited by the Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States 

and Maryland. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF THE POLITICAL 
SCIENCES 
1901-1907 F Street N. W. 

Write for Catalogues 
LUCIUS C. CLARK, Chancellor 


NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in 


the District of Columbia 
Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 

. W. WHITE 
. P. JOHNSON 
. HOEHLING 

Vice-President and Trust Officer 
JACOBSEN Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


BAZAN 


HOLLINGSWORTH 
Asst. Trust Officer 
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